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WASHINGTON 


April 14, 1942 


Dear Dr. Hartman: 


The annual meeting of the Associated Church Press this year 
will be held under significant circumstances. All who take part in 
these deliberations will be impressed not only with the gravity of the 
crisis through which the world is passing but with the fact that such a 


gathering could not be held in any of the countries with which we are 
at war. 


For the Axis Powers deny freedom of conscience and its 
corollary, freedom of the press, and also have trampled ruthlessly 
under the iron heel all of those other freedoms by which we in this 
country move and act and find all of our happiness as a nation. Only 
in the triumph of the United Nations will our cherished freedoms be 
preserved. 


It is therefore well for us, while we are engaged in this 
tremendous struggle, often to reiterate the simple truth that the 
downfall of any of the democracies is a threat to our own democratic 
way of life and to freedom everywhere. Our religions press can be a 


guide and a beacon, a real tower of strength in this momentous struggle. 
It seems to me it should come within the special province of the re- 
ligious press to proclaim the strength that lies in spiritual things 

-- a strength which no mere physical force can overcome and which, under 
God, we shall maintain in complete national unity. 


But in striving for unity we do not aim at uniformity. 
Uniformity is of the very essence of the totalitarian tyranny. In the 
real spirit of our free institutions we must retain diversity of re- 
ligious outlook. Nevertheless our church press can and will place the 
emphasis on fundamental unities. These we shall find if we follow the 
fine old teaching: unity in essentials; liberty in non-essentials -- in 
all things, charity. 


In that spirit, which is the true spirit of our cherished 
freedoms, I wish you and your associates Godspeed in the deliberations 
you are to undertake. 


Very sincerely yours, 


Rev. Dr. L. O. Hartman, es , 
President, Beq 


Associated Church Press, 
581 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 


To that end we avow our faith in God as 
Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in the 
spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the supreme 
worth of every human personality, in the 
authority of truth known or to be known, 
and in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the kingdom of God. 
Neither this nor any other statement shall 
be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
the faith thus indicated be professed. 


The conditions of fellowship in the Con- 
vention shall be acceptance of the essential 
principles of the Universalist faith and 
acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction of the Universalist General Con- 
vention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


Adopted at Boston in 1899 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Universalist Publishing House 


EMERSON HUGH LALONE, Manager 


16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Telephone LAFayette 4485 


HAROLD SPEIGHT FOR 
ST. LAWRENCE 


Canton, N. Y., May 1. President M. 
H. Jencks announced this morning the 
appointment by the board of trustees of 
St. Lawrence University of Dr. Harold 
E. B. Speight as dean of the College of 
Letters and Science of the university, 
effective September 1 next. Dr. Speight 
is well and favorably known to the edu- 
cational world as a former member of 
the faculty of Dartmouth College, dean 
of men and dean of the college at Swarth- 
more College, and, more recently, execu- 
tive in charge of an educational project 
sponsored by the American Council on 
Education, financed by the General Edu- 
cation Board. Dr. Speight is no stranger 
to St. Lawrence. He delivered the com- 
mencement address in 1934 and in the 
last two years has made several visits 
to the campus for conference with Presi- 
dent Jencks and faculty committees. On 
his last visit he spoke at the college 
chapel exercises. 

Dr. Speight was dean of men at 
Swarthmore from 1933 to 1938 and dean 
of the college from 1939 to 1940. Prior 
to that time he was professor of philos- 
ophy at Dartmouth and later professor 
of biography and chairman of the de- 
partment at the same college. For the 
past two years, at the invitation of a 
committee of the Association of Colleges 
and Universities of the state, he has been 
in charge of a project sponsored by that 
organization, the promotion of an inter- 
est in new developments in teacher edu- 
cation. His headquarters have been at 
Cornell University, whose president is 
chairman of the committee. This work, 
under his leadership, has led to the adop- 
tion by the board of regents of a set of 
standards for teacher education. His 
work has resulted in close contacts with 
administrators and committees of the 
faculty in all the upstate colleges, uni- 
versities, and Normal schools. At Cornell 
for a month last year he was director of 
a faculty “workshop” and will serve in 
the same capacity at a second workshop 
throughout June of this year. 

Part of Dr. Speight’s boyhood was 
spent in South Africa. His education was 
received in England and Scotland. At 
the University of Aberdeen in Scotland 
he was graduated with first honors in 
philosophy and was awarded the Bain 
gold medal. Mrs. Speight is a graduate 
of the same university. After a brief 
season of teaching he was called back to 
Aberdeen as a member of the philosophy 
department. He then held a teaching 
fellowship at Manchester College, Ox- 
ford, and did graduate work at the uni- 
versity. At the same time he served as 
an examiner in the British Civil Service 
in the field of English. During World 
War I he served as a chaplain in France 
with American troops, but was soon de- 
tached for general staff duties and or- 
ganized educational work in the camps 
after the armistice. The schools he 
organized and directed gave vocational 
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and citizenship education to twenty-six 
thousand soldiers. For eleven years he 
was literary editor of Tue Curistian 
Leaver, contributing reviews of books. 
He has been a frequent contributor to 
scientific and educational journals, is the 
author of a biography of John Bunyan, 
which was chosen as a book of the month 
by the Religious Book Club. 

Dr. Speight was elected an honorary 
member of Phi Beta Kappa and was 
president of the Swarthmore chapter. He 
is a member of the American Philosoph- 
ical Association, for several years was a 
member of the executive committee of 
the College Entrance Examination Board, 
was vice-president of the American As- 
sociation of Deans and Advisers of Men, 
and member of a committee of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education on college 
personnel administration. He likewise 
served for three years as member of a 
committee of six deans who formed an 
advisory committee to the National In- 
terfraternity Conference and helped to 
write the criteria for fraternities which 
was adopted by the conference. His 
hobby is photography. 

Dr. and Mrs. Speight have two daugh- 
ters, Mrs. G. F. Theriault, a graduate of 
Radcliffe College, whose husband is a 
member of the department of sociology 
at Dartmouth, and Charlotte Frances 
Speight, who has been a student at 
Swarthmore College, Yale School of Fine 
Arts and Cranbrook Academy of Art. 

Although Dr. Speight will not take up 
his duties until September 1, he and Mrs. 
Speight will probably move to Canton 
during August. : 


WHO’S WHO 


Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of the 
First Parish Church, Unitarian, of Mil- 
ton, Mass., and a well-known writer of 
children’s stories. 


Rosert P. MacHarton is attached to 
national headquarters of the American 


Red Cross. 


Harriet E. Drury is minister of the 
Universalist churches of Mt. Carmel and 
Farmer’s Station, Ohio, and editor of the 
Ohio Universalist. 


Rosert Tayior graduated a year ago 
at the age of nineteen from the Spring- 
field, Mass., Technical High School and 


commenced training as a plumber. 


Carrip A. Rirrer is an active lay- 
woman in the Federated Church at Utica, 
N. Y., and a lifelong Universalist. She 
is deputy registrar of motor vehicles. 


SHELDON CHRISTIAN is minister of the 
Universalist church at Brunswick, Maine, 
and author of “The Unbeautiful Spear,” 
“The Candle of the Lord,’ and other 
poems. 


Marion Franxiin Ham is a popular 
Unitarian minister, now living in Bel- 
mont, Mass. 
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Children’s Day ... 1857-1942 


HILDREN’S DAY, established in the Universalist 

Church eighty-five years ago by Rev. Charles 
Hall Leonard of Chelsea, Mass., has been taken over 
by other Protestant denominations and is now gen- 
erally observed. Universalists led the way. 

Our General Convention at its session in Baltimore 
in 1867 commended “those churches of our order that 
set apart one Sunday in each year as Children’s Day.” 
The Providence convention of 1868 passed a resolution 
that “the second Sunday of June be named and set 
apart as “Children’s Sunday.” 

The General Sunday School Association is respon- 
sible for the beautiful memorial to Dean Leonard in 
the Universalist National Memorial Church, Washing- 
ton. It raised the money for the baptistry and the 
church schoolrooms, and together they constitute the 
Leonard Memorial. 

Fifty years after the beginning of Children’s Day 
in our church, the General Convention appointed a 
committee, of which Dr. Fred. A. Dillmgham was 
chairman, to arrange for a celebration of the event 
throughout the denomination. At that time the edi- 
tor of THe CuristiAn Leaver brought out a special 
number to settle once for all any controversy as to 
which local church should have the credit for founding 
such an institution. It is easy to see how debate could 
arise. The Children’s Day of 1857 in Chelsea had 
ancestors. As early as 1852 Dean Leonard began to 
celebrate Rose Sunday, Flower Sunday or Children’s 
Sunday as it was called, but he did not settle on a 
regular fixed date until 1857. 

In 1917, just after Rev. R. Perry Bush of Chelsea 
had retold the story of the origin of the day in Tue 
CurisTiAN Leaper and announced the celebration of 
the sixtieth anniversary, Mrs. Emily E. Ward wrote for 
the parish paper of the First Universalist Church of 
Worcester a statement that “on the first or second 
Sunday” of July, 1855, Rev. John G. Adams, then 
pastor at Worcester, baptized or dedicated a number 
of children and that thereafter this was a yearly prac- 
tice. “It was really Children’s Sunday,” wrote Mrs. 
Ward, “but we then did not give that name to the 
service.” 

In his address at the fiftieth anniversary of this old 
Worcester church, June 3, 1893, Rev. Thomas E. St. 
John stated that Miss Lydia Wilmarth conceived the 
idea of Children’s Sunday not later than 1853 or 1854 
to be celebrated when lilies were in blossom, and that 


“this antedates all efforts in the line of roses or Chil- 
dren’s Sunday in any church.” 

But John Murray in his services of dedication 
of children dating from 1780 antedates all others. 

We believe that Richard Eddy made a mistake 
when he gave in his history the date of the institution 
of Children’s Day as 1856, that Dr. Bush, Dr. Dilling- 
ham and Dean Leonard himself in THe Curistian 
Leaver for June 8, 1907, were correct in giving the 
year as 1857, and that therefore this year is the eighty- 
fifth anniversary and ought to be celebrated as such. 

Methodists, Presbyterians and others in national 
assemblies have followed our lead in the Sunday to 
be celebrated. Some parishes change the date to the 
first Sunday in June to secure more flowers, but the 
official date is the second Sunday. 

The emphasis that we give by this celebration to 
the training of children is one of the things of which 
we should be most proud. 

Dean Leonard in 1917 described the controversy 
of his earlier years between Horace Bushnell with 
his doctrine of Christian nurture and the rigid theo- 
logians who insisted on the conversion of children. 
Children’s Day grew out of that struggle. 

“It was meant to emphasize,” said Dean Leonard, 
“the truth of Christian nurture in view of the capacity 
of the child and the duty of parents to train the child 
from the first, and in a natural way, in all good and 
true life. The day therefore was a day for parents 
quite as much as for children.” 


WHAT IS A NATIONAL CHURCH? 


NATIONAL church is a church usually supported 

in part by the denomination to which it belongs, 

located in a capital city of a country, and controlled by 

a board made up of both local and national repre- 
sentatives. 

The Universalist National Memorial Church in 
Washington answers this description. It was built by 
funds supplied mainly by Universalists scattered 
throughout the country. It is served by a pastor who 
is chosen by joint action of local and national boards 
and whose salary is paid from the national treasury. 
It is governed in theory at least by a board composed 
of representatives of the denomination and representa- 
tives of the local parish, although as a practical mat- 
ter the local people make the important decisions. 
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It is a church in which are placed memorials to repre- 
sentative Universalists from all parts of the fellow- 
ship. And in the church, important men in the denomi- 
nation can be heard from time to time. Rev. William 
Wallace Rose, D.D., pastor of what is probably our 
largest and strongest parish church, that at Lynn, 
Mass., preached in our national church on the Sunday 
after Easter in exchange with Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks, 
D.D., pastor, and delighted the large congregation. 

The seventy-fifth anniversary of this church will be 
celebrated in January, 1943. 

In this issue we are publishing a concise statement 
of facts about Universalism in Washington which, with 
the exception of the last paragraph, was written in 
response to a request of the general secretary. 


THE MENACE OF COUGHLINISM 


E agree with the Churchman that it is far better 

to let newspapers and magazines say about what 
they choose concerning the government and the war 
rather than to run the risk of shackling the press. But 
this does not mean that we do not believe in a reason- 
able enforcement of the laws against sedition. It is 
hard to tell where the line runs between lawful criti- 
cism and sedition, as it is hard to tell at times what 
kind of references to sex are indecent. But there can 
be no doubt about the menace of Coughlin and Cough- 
linism as illustrated in the following experience that 
Dr. Shipler, editor of the Churchman, describes: 


Readers will recall a special anti-Coughlin issue of the 
Churchman, DATED JUNE 1, 1939, in which Cough- 
lin’s pro-Fascist activities were well exposed. An edi- 
torial called “Another Betrayal’ told what was behind 
the priest’s actions—all of which has been confirmed— 
while an article by Rev. William C. Kernan quoted 
many excerpts from Social Justice of the type that have 
recently appeared in every newspaper in the country. 
Being aware of the ominous strength of this Fascist 
movement, and wanting to test that strength for itself, 
the Churchman printed a large additional number of 
copies which were sold on the streets of New York by 
volunteers who stood beside the salesmen of Social 
Justice in Times Square and other key points. The re- 
sults were, to say the least, revealing. Ten thousand 
copies of the Churchman were sold, in spite of the 
obvious efforts of the police and Coughlin thugs to pre- 
vent it. Our salesmen were spat upon, cursed, and 
threatened with violence by organized Coughlinites, 
while Social Justice salesmen were allowed to function 
without interference. Our salesmen were forced by the 
cops to hold their bundles in their arms, while the Social 
Justice salesmen were allowed—by the same cops—to 
keep theirs on the ground. One of our salesmen was 
arrested for “disorderly conduct,” and “blocking traffic,” 
but was given a suspended sentence. His disorderly 
conduct had consisted of the slogan he shouted in 
peddling the magazine: “The oldest religious magazine 
in America exposes Father Coughlin!” Our saleswomen 
were subjected to insulting abuse. 

That is the kind of “democracy” Father Coughlin 
has been practicing for years, defiling the name not 
only of democracy but the name of Christ he has the 
brass to claim he represents. It is good to see that the 
American people are waking up, that they are demand- 
ing action against Coughlin and other American Fascists 
who would destroy the nation they profess to love and 
do it under the labels of Christianity and democracy. 
Perhaps the action of the Department of Justice will 
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help to show the people of the United States that this 
sort of thing is a menace to everything for which their 
sons are fighting and dying. Perhaps it will anger them 
enough to stop the spreading of rumors against our own 
war efforts and our allies and make them realize that 
the best way to break the back of a movement of this 
kind is through their own devotion to the spread of 
truth. 


PLANNING YOUR LOCAL CHURCH PROGRAM 
A Manual for Leaders 


LANNING Your Local Church Program is num- 

ber five in the series of church program guides to 
come from headquarters. Just off the press, it will 
go at once into every one of our churches. The manual 
is for “all leaders in all departments in the local 
church.” It does not have to be read completely by 
all leaders to be a useful tool, but every leader who 
reads it all will get the right kind of. understanding of 
what the total program of a local church should be. 

The manual approaches the project of the local 
church program from two angles, first comprehensively, 
and second through program notes for each special 
age and interest group. The entire symposium with 
bibliography on the areas of adult education which 
appeared in Tur CuristrAn Leaver of May 2 has been 
reprinted and bound into the manual. This alone is 
worth more than the modest ten cents a single copy or 
eight cents in quantity price of the book. A new and 
most valuable feature of this year’s manual is a com- 
plete index of the four previous manuals. 

This excellent help for all our churches is the work 
of many members of the Central Planning Council, 
but special credit is due to Douglas Frazier for taking 
the copy through the difficult assembly and editing 
processes. 


bigs Nig be: 


DEAN ATWOOD, MR. PERRY, ET AL. 


E do not consider it profitable to discuss at 

length in Tue CuristiAn Leaver the case of a 
young minister of our church who married a person of 
the Negro race while he was a student at St. Lawrence 
University. The discussion which took place at the 
time of his marriage was a bitter one and it seemed to 
us that it did harm rather than good. 

Dean Atwood is so prominent a figure in our fellow- 
ship, and so beloved, that we did not think it right to 
refuse publication of his letter praising the young min- 
ister in question and seeking help in finding him a 
position. We hoped by not answering his letter to 
end the discussion. The tone of two other letters, 
both by honest, fine people, shows that the discussion 
is beginning again and so we close it, reserving full 
liberty for the future to attack race prejudice when- 
ever and wherever we meet it. That our white race 
as a whole discriminates against other races is alto- 
gether too true. That colored people do not have a 
square deal always is also true. The best way to help 
remedy such injustice is by patiently working to open 
doors for colored people. Mere denunciation of exist- 
ing evils accomplishes little. 

Both Dean Atwood and Mr. Perry are lifelong 
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Universalists and prominent in the church, and both 
state explicitly that refusal by parishes to call as 
minister a white boy with a colored wife is due to 
prejudice. Can we never close a door without preju- 
dice? Is there no honesty, fairness or brotherly spirit 
in people who think that intermarriage between white 
and colored people is not for the best interest of either 
race? Or is there no universal spirit in a parish that 
declines to set before the young people of the parish 
an example of the thing that the parish does not 
believe in? A correspondent in this issue asks these 
questions. Our answer is this: 

There are two ways of dealing with race discrimi- 
nation. 

One is by forcing the issue, taking colored students 
mto white schools, training colored people to be min- 
isters for denominations without colored churches, 
making some of these students despise their own race 
and refuse to have anything to do with it, promoting 
all the social contacts which lead to marriage and 
working for a day when the colored people will be ab- 
sorbed in the white race or the white in the yellow race. 
We admit freely that the process of absorption is going 
on now, and not usually with motives as high-minded 
as those of the young couple under discussion. 

The other way of dealing with race discrimination 
is by encouraging each race to help itself, to take 
pride in its achievements, and to be fair and kind to 
people of all other races; by the strong bearing the 
infirmities of the weak; by generous giving to schools 
like Hampton and Tuskegee; by legislation to correct 
injustices and by definite, patient effort to help young 
people of all races to secure an education and to find 
jobs. 

We do not believe that one has to be unwise in 
order to be kind or unkind in order to be wise, but that 
today as in the time of the psalmist we may live so 
that men may write of us, “Mercy and truth have met 
together; righteousness and peace have kissed each 
other.” 


WHEN ACCUSED OF INTOLERANCE 


HEN accused of intolerance and prejudice what 

should one do? Fly into a passion and deny it? 

Hardly. Flying into a passion is wrong and denying 
useless. 

One should first thoughtfully and prayerfully re- 
examine his position in the matter under discussion, 
seek all the light possible, and pray for a Christian 
attitude. 

One can be surer of himself in the matter of intoler- 
ance than in the matter of prejudice. A man is apt to 
know of himself whether he is willing that others shall 
hold views that he dislikes and have liberty to express 
them, or whether, on the other hand, he wants them 
coerced or suppressed. But prejudice is subtle. It 
wraps itself round the very fiber of one’s being. It 
assumes many and diverse forms. If one catches him- 
self feeling superior, he may be sure that some prejudice 
is lurking about, either of race, religion or social status. 
The atmosphere in which prejudice dies is that created 
by caring for people and having faith in them. 
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It is not prejudice to resist what is wrong. Prejudice, 
as the dictionary says, is “holding an opinion adverse to 
someone or something without just grounds or adequate 
knowledge.” We have to resist things. We have to 
criticize things. We can’t accept things like Hitler or 
Laval. We can’t divorce churches from intellectual dis- 
crimination. To put it mildly, the people who bracket 
religion with mush are going a little too far. God is to 
be served with the mind, with fair criticism and with 
noble opposition, as well as with agreement. 

The weapons to use in combating prejudice and 
intolerance are the weapons of fact, of calm reason, of 
intellectual candor, of kindly spirit. 

If, with all these, one simply runs against a stone 
wall or has to face endless tirades, one had better dis- 
creetly remember an engagement at the dentist’s or the 
printer’s, or what not, and retire from the field. And 
if, on retiring, one feels a bit superior, one may be for- 
given. 


“HITLER IN BIBLE PROPHECY” 


EFORE us lies a large advertisement clipped from 

a Washington newspaper, announcing the Sunday 
night lectures of a man whose picture is displayed, and 
who in his advertisement says: : 


The Bible reveals the rise of Hitler during the auto- 
mobile age; his methods of conquest; his ruthlessness; 
his religion; his attitude toward women; his victory 
over many nations, giving the names of some of them; 
his opposition by the British navy at sea and by 
mechanized armies on land and in the air. Hitler’s 
war with Russia is mentioned and also his drive into 
Libya and into the Near East. The Bible gives the 
location of his last stand and his final defeat. 


In another display advertisement, another “out- 
standing prophetic speaker” says he will tell us “why 
Britain and America can never be defeated and why 
Hitler will be destroyed according to the Bible.” 

Now of course we do not object to the conclusion 
of these discourses. In fact, we very much want to 
see Hitler overthrown. But we point out the damning 
and warping influence of such ideas, both mentally and 
morally. Mentally the theories close the door to nor- 
mal intellectual living, and morally they leave the 
whole problem on God’s doorstep. 

The advertisements suggest also what an oppor- 
tunity Universalists have to do some thoroughgoing 
work in religious education. If our people will read 
some of the books listed in our last issue, written from 
a modern, scholarly standpoint, they will be in a bet- 
ter position to discover where they can make a 
contribution. 

For there is a deal of work to be done. 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Miss Ida M. Folsom, Chairman, and Douglas 
Frazier and Miss Susan M. Andrews made up the adult 
education committee which, with Dr. Lalone, did re- 
markable work in securing the articles in our last 
issue. 
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The Associated Church Press in New York 


John van Schaick, Jr. 


HE Associated Church Press, made up of the edi- 
ft Rigas and publishers of Protestant religious papers, 
met at the Prince George Hotel, New York, May 4, 5 
and 6. The situation in Washington made it unwise 
and unpatriotic to try to hold a convention in that 
overcrowded city, and the choice of New York as a 
substitute proved highly popular. Weather conditions 
in the main were ideal, the attendance was large, and 
the program was stimulating and most interesting. 

On Tuesday night the meetings began with a din- 
ner, where forty-eight sat down together. L. O. Hart- 
man, editor of Zions Herald, Boston, the president, 
was in the chair and led an after-dinner discussion 
called “Review and Preview.” 

James R. Joy, for over thirty-two years the beloved 
editor of the New York Christian Advocate, was in- 
troduced as a man of experience and insight, and he 
made a remarkable extemporaneous address, full of 
humor and of faith. 

“I was not in religious journalism,” he said, “when 
it was at its crest. I lived my life as editor in the 
period of struggle. I asked myself sometimes why the 
struggle was necessary. When I went back over the 
old issues of the paper, I did not see that the paper had 
changed for the worse. The change was in the people. 
The paper was better. In the old days there were 
theological discussions that were run serially. No one 
is interested in them today. The church no longer 
occupies a central place in the life of its members. It 
is easy to stay away. The kind of religion men 
preached in the earlier times took hold of people and 
aroused them to take hold of their papers. 

“I don’t want to be a pessimist. I don’t want to 
praise the old times. I simply say we have something to 
do in pulpit and press to make religion take hold of 
men so that they will regard it as of transcendent 
importance.” 

When he closed, Dr. Hartman said that the trouble 
with church papers today does not lie in the way they 
are edited and circulated, but in the lessened interest 
of the people. 

In his review of the year, Dr. Hartman said that 
for the church press the past year was divided into 
two periods, before Pearl Harbor and after Pearl 
Harbor. “The material coming to editors,’ he con- 
tinued, “has changed. We get many manuscripts on 
war and peace. There is a change in news. Parishes 
report on boys going to the front, on war relief work, 
and on co-operation with the Red Cross and other 
agencies. Since the war came there has been a trend 
toward the church. It is superficial at this stage. It 
comes from desperation, but it is there. 

“We have had the government pamphlet on self- 
censorship. There is little in it that is mandatory. It 
depends on voluntary co-operation. Such a thing 
could not happen in Italy, Germany or Japan.” 

In his preview, Dr. Hartman said, “I believe that 
the trend toward the church will become more serious 
as trouble strikes us, as homes are bereft, and as peo- 


ple are plunged into sorrow and anxiety. There is 
less absolute pacifism now than there was. It is, how- 
ever, going to be more and more difficult to retain our 
Christian ideals as hate grows. 

“The cause of church unity under the stress of war 
will flourish as never before. Some churches will unite 
to save light and heat and to practice economy. Others 
will unite from a sense of a deep common need spiritu- 
ally. All face the same danger. Farsighted church 
leaders see that if the church is to have any influence 
in making peace, it must be united. Except for the 
missionary group there is no group as united as the 
church press group.” 

Five topics had been assigned for discussion. Dr. 
Gilroy of Advance, Boston, opened the discussion on 
“Editorial Policy,” Dr. Mulder of the Intelligencer- 
Leader of Grand Rapids the discussion on “Publica- 
tion Problems in Wartime,” Dr. Lipphard of Missions 
Magazine, New York, on “Propaganda,” Dr. Nall of 
the Christian Advocate, Chicago, on “Circulation and 
Advertising,” and Mrs. Sue C. Yerkes of the Friends 
Intelligencer, Philadelphia, on “Syndication.” 

Dr. Gilroy pointed out that all the conscientious- 
ness was not on the side of the conscientious objectors. 
“There are conscientious conformers,” he said. “They 
are just as conscientious in believing that when aggres- 
sors run amuck, it is the duty of Christians to stop 
them. It is a great mistake to put conscience on one 
side only. I try to be broad-minded and tolerant, but 
I'd hate to have my children brought up by the Nazis.” 

George Walker Buckner of the World Call, Indian- 
apolis, said that we need political, as well as military, 
imagination. He discussed the menace of anti-Semi- 
tism and said that the Churchman had done fine work 
in fighting it. He called for an editorial policy that 
would stand for a better type of democracy. 

Dr. Rochester, editor of the Presbyterian Record, 
Toronto, said that the editorial policy in wartime 
should be broad. The papers should try to bring com- 
fort. He added, “I think it a part of the duty of the 
chaplains and a part of the duty of our papers to 
build up morale and to create fortitude.” 

Dr. Rochester had three sons in the last war—two 
fell and one was far gone but recovered. To a large 
number of men in the service he has sent envelopes 
carrying jokes that he has cut out and pasted on cards 
and also great Bible verses cut and pasted in the 
same way. “These cards,” said one soldier, “are my 
back bracers.” “Our papers,” said this distinguished 
Canadian, “can bring strength to those facing death, 
facing extra trials, giving themselves to the uttermost.” 

John W. Bradbury of the Watchman-Examiner, 
New York, made a clear distinction between grim 
determination and vindictive hate, and said that one 
of our editorial responsibilities is to make clear 
distinctions. 

Dr. Mulder declared that the two major publica- 
tion problems were cost of labor and cost of paper. 
Meeting the situation some journals have taken off 
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the cover, some have made the pages smaller, and 
some have published fewer issues. His paper has 
abandoned book paper for newsprint, and the result 
has been good. 

Dr. Nall of the Christian Advocate told how the 
cost of paper used jumped in eighteen months from 
$3.85 to $5.00 a hundred pounds. Had they continued 
to use it they would have faced a deficit of thirty thou- 
sand dollars a year. They used cheaper paper. “It 
was disturbing to me,” he said, “to find people so dis- 
turbed over mechanical features. I wish that they were 
more interested in what we are trying to do.” 

Dr. Lipphard struck a hopeful note. “Great auto- 
mobile companies,” he said, “radio chains and other 
commercial concerns have stopped using paper, releas- 
ing stocks for us.” 

Dr. Scotford said that the procession of printers 
coming to his office indicated a change in the labor 
situation. 

The question of free advertising for the U. 58. Gov- 
ernment came up. Roswell P. Barnes of the Federal 
Council Bulletin made it clear that the government 
was using no pressure but sought only voluntary 
co-operation. 

Nathan R. Melhorn of the Lutheran, Philadelphia, 
said flatly that his paper used the mats and other pub- 
licity coming from the U. S. Treasury. Charles E. 
Brown of the Gospel Trumpet, Anderson, Ind., used 
the phrase “government demands,” which led Dr. 
Hartman to explain that the government is making no 
demands on the church papers. 

Carl L. Howland of the Free Methodist remarked 
that he did not see why the religious papers had to do 
everything, and Dr. Gilroy said that with advertising 
in every radio program and newspaper, it seemed su- 
perfluous for church papers to advertise government 
bonds. 

Always the question of pacifism threatened to come 
up and start endless debates, but always by wise 
management the group was turned away. When Dr. 
Lipphard echoed Dr. Morrison’s Delaware insistence 
that we are in the war, but that the church is not in 
the war, it seemed as if the fat were in the fire, but we 
steered away. Again when he mentioned eight church 
relief agencies worthy of the support of the churches 
and left out the Red Cross, he opened the way for a 
long discussion, but it was avoided. His moving utter- 
ance that it is our duty to try to see today from the 
standpoint of tomorrow won all. 

Dr. Nall on circulation was most interesting. He 
is on the great Methodist Christian Advocate which 
brought together a chain of Advocates and started 
with fifty thousand subscribers, more than the com- 
bined circulation of the papers united. They had a 
free list of six thousand, now cut down to one thousand. 
They have lost some of the subscribers because the 
novelty of the combination has worn off and because 
they had to increase the price for some sections. But 
Dr. Nall said, “I have long felt that church papers 
could go places if they had a good circulation depart- 
ment.” 

Dr. Mulder explained a successful project called a 
Hundred Per Cent Club, where members of a church 
are given the paper for one dollar a year if the official 
board guarantees a paper in every family. Sixty 
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Reformed churches are members of this club. Carl 
Howland, who frankly calls himself and his paper 
fundamentalist, but does it with a warm handclasp, 
reported twenty-seven thousand subscribers out of a 
church of fifty thousand people—53 per cent where 
many papers have only 1 or 2 per cent. 

John E. Marvin of the Michigan Christian Advo- 
cate paid high tribute to Religious News Service, and 
Lloyd Evans of that service spoke briefly. 

The last question, “Syndication,’ which Mrs. 
Yerkes was asked to discuss, was laid aside. Instead 
she told briefly how things are done in the fellowship 
of Friends. She surprised many by saying that Friends 
were not agreed as to the duty of Christians in the war. 
Some, she said, cannot see an insane man endangering 
a community without trying to restrain him. Some 
favor an all-out policy. Others hold themselves to 
purchase of bonds and stamps. In her branch of the 
Friends there are only eighteen thousand members 
with no ministers, and she said that she looked upon 
her task as editor as one of making these members 
articulate through the paper. 


Trials and Triumphs Past and Present 


Two leading men in the field of church publicity 
led the discussion on Wednesday forenoon, Ralph 
Stoody, director of Methodist information, New York 
City, and A. W. Plyler, editor of the North Carolina 
Christian Advocate, Greensboro, N. C. Stoody read 
some fascinating pages from a new history of religious 
journalism that he has written, and Plyler spoke on 
“Editorial Trials and Triumphs Today.” Stoody 
made us see how necessary history is “for our orienta- 
tion today,” and Plyler made us laugh at our trials 
and take new courage. Stoody said that when Martin 
Luther threw his inkpot at the devil, he declared a 
new kind of war against evil. He closed by declaring 
that it is no time for us to sing a swan song over our 
church papers, for the signs all indicate that the 
churches are getting ready to re-evaluate the place 
that they fill. 

Dr. Hartman and several members said emphati- 
cally that Dr. Stoody’s history should be published 
at once. 

Plyler is one of the men with a delightful sense of 
humor. He said that all men who discuss the ups and 
downs, the trials and triumphs, of anything had better 
keep an eye on the liver. He declared that the real 
trouble in journalism was the unending struggle to get 
along agreeably with some of the saints. Many of the 
saints think that the chief end of man is to harass the 
editor and do it for the glory of God, so that he may 
enjoy his Lord forever. Shailer Mathews described 
accurately some of the saints of the first century “who 
are called to be saints but have not yet attained.” 
“That is the trouble with the saints who harass us. 
But the mass of our readers are the crown and the 
glory of the editor. Those subscribers who read every 
word from cover to cover may lack in literary dis- 
crimination, but their loyalty is beyond question.” 

Dr. Plyler dealt frankly with the poverty of the 
papers and declared it was not hell to be poor, but 
heavenly. He warned the editors against measuring 
their work by commercial standards alone. The min- 
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isters who read the church papers are the most influ- 
ential people in the community. The laymen often 
are men of great power. 

_ Dr. Hartman commented that nothing was more 
unfair than to measure the influence of papers by the 
number who subscribe. 

Dr. Plyler replied that Zions Herald was quoted 
by other papers all over the country. 

The papers that have been published over a hun- 
dred years under the same name were listed: The 
Presbyterian, the Christian Advocate, the Religious 
Telescope, Zions Herald, the Christian Register, the 
Churchman, and the Missionary Herald. 

Oliver R. Williamson, a veteran editor, was intro- 
duced and made a brief address, in which he urged the 
men to carry on the fight to maintain a forward-looking 
press. 


Nothing Cynical About Sam Welles 


Sam Welles, religion editor of Time, New York, 
son of an Episcopal rector and a high churchman him- 
self, won a Rhodes Scholarship after his course at 
Princeton and was three years in Oxford. For the 
editors he was Exhibit A in the art of selection and 
condensation while maintaining interest and full cov- 
erage of the field. He spoke Wednesday night on 
“What’s the News,” giving a brilliant description of 
how he does his work. “Religious journalism,” he said, 
“is the most important journalism there is. The ma- 
jority of people today are living on the spiritual 
capital of their ancestors. Civilization is in danger of 
becoming a complex of nostalgia, apathy and pleasant 
habit. Religious journalism is in the world to grapple 
with that condition.” 

Mr. Welles described his interview with Mr. Luce, 
editor of Time, when he began his work. He said that 
the department of religion in Time is a serious section 
devoted to the task of discovering what the church can 
do to make this world a better place to live in. He 
defined religion as “bringing before an uninstructed 
people the truth about God.” He declared that today 
there is a great opportunity before church people and 
church papers. “Some things,” he said, “can be done. 
People are in the mood to have them done.” He then 
described in detail the opportunity for religion. He 
said: 

“1. An upheaval like this makes people look be- 
yond themselves. I have been intensely interested in 
foreign news. Therefore I have been intensely inter- 
ested in the missionary program of the church. No 
church is stronger than its missionary program. No 
news has been as interesting to write in the past two 
years as what the missionaries have been doing and 
what the church leaders and ministers have been 
doing in countries that have been invaded. Think 
of Norway! Think of Niemoeller! Think of the Phil- 
ippines! Think of Czechoslovakia and the other coun- 
tries! There is exciting, thrilling news in what is 
happening. 

“2. The church and the papers must stand for the 
future. Not only are we to bring comfort to people 
on all sides, but we are to look forward to the kind of 
peace we are to make. Malvern and Delaware point 
the way.” His description of how Time sensed the 
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importance of Malvern and proceeded to cover it on 
short notice was an eye opener to the editors. 

“3. A sign of the times is the steady increase in 
denominational co-operation. Some churches ten years 
ago did not recognize the existence of other denomi- 
nations. 

“4. On the home front the church press has a big 
job to make local church members see that we need 
to do much more to help in world service. 

“5. The biggest job of all is what the church press 
has to do to guide-the revival of religious feeling in 
the country. There is danger in an unchanneled flood 
of religious emotion. There are two kinds of river 
floods, like those in the Nile and those in the Missis- 
sippl. In the Nile the rise is gradual. It is channeled 
and controlled. It increases the fertility of the coun- 
try a hundredfold. In the Mississippi, it is uncon- 
trolled. The river sweeps over its banks and destroys 
the fields for years to come. Our present type of reli- 
gious flood is in danger of being a Mississippi flood. 
It must be channeled. The Wesleyan Movement, the 
Oxford Movement of Newman and his colleagues, the 
Laymen’s Missionary Movement were controlled and 
were full of blessing.” 

Mr. Welles said that we could improve our papers 
by using shorter articles, by making them more varied, 
by treating subjects like church architecture, usually 
neglected, and by using more human interest stories. 
“The important thing about the church press,” he de- 
clared, “‘is that it is the voice of the church. The voice 
of the church must make itself heard.” 

In reply to questions, Mr. Welles went into detail 
about the way he does his work. It was most illumi- 
nating and instructive, and was a lesson in taking 
pains. 

Publicity for Religion 


Osborne Hauge, director of publicity for the United 
Lutheran Church, then spoke on “Publicizing the 
Church in the Secular and Religious Press.” 

“Always,” he said, “there seems to be conflict be- 
tween what is interesting and what is important, and 
our problem is to make what is important interesting.” 

He dealt frankly with the failures of the newspapers 
in handling religious news and the failures of the 
churches in co-operating with the newspapers. 

“Something is wrong with a coverage,” he said, 
“which takes one ‘item relatively unimportant and 
devotes all the space to it. 

“On the other hand, there is much wrong with the 
material that churches furnish the newspapers. Real 
experts should cover church news.” 

Mr. Hauge urged a conference of all interested in 
this subject. Also, he said that churches should give 
some training in journalism to students for the 
ministry. 

In the discussion, Mrs. Yerkes said that churches 
were a little too touchy about mistakes, and that they 
could get better results by a friendly attitude and 
frank dealing with reporters and editors. 


A Substitute Who Made Good 


Alexander Uhl, foreign editor of PM, took the place 
of Ralph Ingersoll, editor of PM, Mr. Ingersoll being 
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ill. Mr. Uhl was a strong substitute. He described 
himself as a working newspaperman for twenty years, 
much of the time in Europe in the service of the Asso- 
ciated Press. He said that the Associated Press was 
absolutely honest and completely objective in report- 
ing the news from whatever part of the world it might 
come. He then continued, “Events of the past ten 
years have made me wonder about the goal that has 
been set for newspapermen and to ask if it is a com- 
plete goal. Must not the newspaperman accept a 
greater responsibility? If he surrenders his critical 
faculty, is he not often used by reactionary men to put 
over ideals hostile to those of his country?” 

Mr. Uhl then spoke of the effort that every consci- 
entious newspaperman makes to discover anything 
hidden in the news that he sends so that he will not 
be used. The word propaganda is anathema to him, 
but in spite of this, the Fascist powers have taken 
advantage of the American ideal of complete objec- 
tivity in newsgathering. He described his own experi- 
ences in Spain as follows: 

“We cut ourselves away from the power to think. 
We were men apart, looking at what we saw and 
reporting it. Then I came home. I had seen the 
development of the Popular Front, the growth of the 
Franco Movement. I had lived through the Civil 
War and had sent thousands of words for American 
readers. My job was not so badly done, for on the 
strength of it I was made the head of the Paris office. 
But when I came home and took a trip over the coun- 
try, I discovered to my chagrin and dismay that the 
story of Spain had been told so badly that people did 
not know the truth at all. The ideal of objectivity 
had not worked. 

“In France, we never went beyond what the French 
Government told us. So in Germany, American jour- 
nalists, intelligent, educated men, became a band of 
messenger boys for the German Foreign Office. They 
used us to plant their ideas all over the world. Anti- 
Semitism was built up slowly. The Germans did not 
say, ‘Destroy the Jews,’ the thing that they meant. 
They said, ‘There are abuses which the government 
must correct. There is too high a proportion of Jewish 
doctors. Just put some limit on it.’ I had a friend in 
Paris, a Jewish businessman, who had to make a busi- 
ness trip to Berlin about the time that the first of the 
regulations against the Jews were issued. All his friends 
were concerned for his safety, but he came back all 
right. However, I discovered that this intelligent Jew 
had been treated by German propaganda. He re- 
marked, ‘I don’t think that the Germans will perse- 
cute us. In fact, there were too many Jewish doctors 
in Berlin. They had to be reduced in number.’ The 
Germans did not say, ‘Deprive the Jews of all they 
have. Wipe them out.’ They planted certain small 
truths by which people were convinced that only 
reforms were intended. Methodically the Germans 
used that kind of propaganda. They never said, “This 
is a small truth and out of it will be built a monstrous 
lie.’ 

“When the Popular Front came to power in Spain, 
I never saw more faith and hope shining in the eyes 
of any people. A few were anarchists. Some were 
Communists. But the great mass were plain people 
to whom had come hope of a better life. Our maid 
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said, ‘I can’t read or write, but my sister’s children 
now will have a chance.’ These people believed that 
they could fight their way to a better world. -, 

“I wrote my story of the celebration. I told how 
many flags, what marching units, and size of crowd.. 
It was a good account of what took place in a physi- 
cal sense, but in the account was nothing about what I 
felt or about the meaning of that faith and hope in 
the eyes of the people. 

“In view of all that has happened in Europe in 
the past ten years we can no longer avoid the responsi- 
bility to interpret the news. All newspapermen who 
have come back from Europe have spoken as if a 
burden had been taken from their hearts. Shirer wrote 
an epic story telling not only what he saw but what it 
all meant. 

“Perhaps the solution in the foreign field is to have 
two men on the same job: one to be objective and the 
other to interpret. Our democratic tradition calls for 
an understanding of the news, and that is more needed 
today than ever before.” 

Among striking things said in the question period 
were, “We have got to be more than Pontius Pilates 
washing our hands of responsibility.” In reply to a 
question about the necessity of our taking the same 
care about news releases from Washington that we do: 
about those from Berlin, Mr. Uhl simply said, “Always: 
one must use his best brains, but I have more faith 
in Washington than I have in Berlin.” 


The Old and the New 


The unexpected in the Thursday morning session 
proved thrilling. Kenneth Underwood, a student in 
the Yale Divinity School, reported on a survey made 
of thirty-three religious journals as a part of his work 
at the University of Wisconsin, and Charles Clayton 
Morrison, the brilliant editor of the Christian Century 
for over thirty years, made a powerful little extempore 
speech condemning some of the implications of the 
survey. This survey is to be summarized by the Re- 
ligious News Service and will appear in many of the 
papers. Underwood had said something about the 
necessity of using a vocabulary that the average lay- 
man could understand and of reinterpreting basic words: 
like redemption, sanctification, heaven and hell. 

Dr. Morrison spoke in part as follows: 

“T do not know of any way to determine editorial 
policy except in terms of the editor’s own convictions 
and experience. I have been thinking much about 
this problem of reader interest. It is a legitimate 
question to raise. In attempting to stimulate reader 
interest, I am not sure but that we may be betrayed 
into something degrading. We can be betrayed by 
analogies drawn from secular journalism. Perhaps our 
religious journalism is not succeeding better because 
it is under the sway of a conception drawn from this 
other field. Secular journalism is aware of its market. 
It has to cater to its market. In our field, I do not 
like the term ‘market.’ The moment that we let ‘mar- 
ket’ or ‘reader interest’ or ‘capturing the lay mind’ 
dominate our idea of the thing that we ought to 
do or stand for, I feel that we are letting down a 
standard. 

“Tn secular journalism there are various levels, from 
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the highest represented by the New York Times, the 
Nation, the New Republic, down through a great mid- 
dle class of papers to the moronic level which Hearst 
discovered a generation ago. If the religious press 
becomes obsessed with the commercial standards of 
all these papers, I cannot but feel that something pre- 
cious has been violated. All of us are propagandists 
in a lofty sense. The Catholic Church made use. of 
the word in the title, ‘The Society for the Propagation 
of the Faith.’ We believe that, but we must not lower 
ideals to accomplish it. 

“The problem of reader interest is not one that our 
papers can solve. Reader interest can only be aroused 
by revolutionizing the secularized lay mind. 

“T am not willing to concede that the great words 
of religious faith and experience—salvation, redemp- 
tion, heaven, hell—ought to be diluted or concede that 
we ought to make adjustment to the lay mentality of 
today. That is precisely what we have been doing. 
Our liberalism is guilty of trying to dilute those great 
structural and factual concepts without which our 
thought is reduced to a platitude. We have got to 
have those great ideas as wrought out in Christian 
history. They are to be made intelligible but not 
diluted. We are not to adjust ourselves to the lay men- 
tality. We are to bring back the lay mentality, the 
mass mind, to a cultural level. The lay mentality has 
to be reimpregnated with the concepts of Christian 
faith. Our papers cannot do that. Our papers are 
largely made for ministers. The laymen who read us 
are professional churchmen with the same mentality 
as the clergy. Other laymen are subscribers who are 
not readers. It might surprise some of you to know 
the uses to which your papers are put. The laymen 
ignore. The clergy read. The cure for the laymen’s 
indifference is a complete revolution in the educational 
processes by which lay illiteracy in all religious things 
has been created. It must be a revolution in church 
schools and in public schools. I think that you and I, 
as editors of church papers, are holding the fort against 
the day when there will be a renewal of the cultural 
mind that will be produced by a new educational 
system. 

“T think of the men of Corregidor and the Bataan 
Peninsula. Brave, few in numbers, persistent, unde- 
featable in spirit, they stood fast. It seems to me that 
you and J are in that position. Let no commercialism, 
no secularism, come in and induce us to cater to what 
is low and so give up the cause of Christ.” 

Although the meeting adjourned without further 
debate, the informal discussion took a wide range. 
“Morrison was at his best,” said one. “Morrison spoke 
like a man struggling to go forward but slowly being 
swept the other way,” said another. Both remarks 
testified to the fact that he is a personality—dominant 
in religious journalism for thirty-four years. One bril- 
fiant young man said of his address, “The main oppo- 
sition to Morrison’s ideas is on the cultural level, not 
in the jazz crowd. We have got to break open the 
dull, hard words of theology and give their content. 
Jesus did that and Jesus did not dilute the great ideas 
of faith.” 

The session closed with a moving address by Walter 
Reid Wolf, acting deputy administrator of the U. S. 
Treasury, upon co-operation with the government. 
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R. H. Markham, a staff correspondent of the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, Boston, preached a powerful 
sermon Thursday afternoon on “The Slavery of Free- 
dom.” “If I should make a remark that brings dis- 
sent or appears critical of the churches,” he said, “re- 
member that I am an ordained preacher, son of a 
preacher who also was a preacher’s son. Many people 
raised in the strict discipline of a parsonage have bit- 
ter feelings toward a father. My memories are only 
inspirational and noble.” 

Mr. Markham said that his work kept him traveling 
all over the country, and he attended all kinds of serv- 
ices, from those of Holy Rollers “up” to Episcopalians. 
But in Boston the preacher par eaxcellence to him 
was Charles E. Park. His text was I Corinthians 6:12, 
“All things are lawful unto me, but all things are not 
expedient: all things are lawful for me, but I will not 
be brought under the power of any.” 

“Paul insisted on freedom,” Mr. Markham de- 
clared, “freedom with discipline. ‘I am free,’ said 
Paul, ‘I have escaped the bondage of the law. But I 
will not have freedom take charge of me or make me 
a slave. You know what happened. People said, 
“We are free. Let us eat, drink and be merry.’ Young 
persons affected by modern ideas say, ‘I’m free.’ 
The mother says, ‘Don’t do this or that.’ But they 
fall under the influence of someone who says that the 
mother is an old fogy. In five or ten years such young 
persons may be slaves. For some, freedom means 
freedom to be selfish. For some, it means freedom to 
dominate. The Puritans came to Boston for freedom, 
but they soon were hanging witches on Boston Com- 
mon and sending Quakers out into the cold of winter. 
The Puritans have made us all debtors to them by 
their contribution to our common life, but their use 
of freedom is not a glorious page in their history. 
Businessmen say, ‘We must be free,’ and they ask the 
state to enact tariff laws, or give land grants, so that 
they may dominate others. Workers also demand that 
they be uncontrolled by the state to exercise power 
over other workers and to misuse funds. Instead of 
being a blessing, freedom may be a curse. It can 
make a man selfish, egotistical, determined to domi- 
nate others. 

“Never has there been freedom on such a large 
scale as in America. Never has there been such an 
abuse of freedom.” 

Mr. Markham read from the U. S. census the name 
of all the kinds of Baptists, all the kinds of Methodists 
and others and asked, “Are those people free who 
shun fellowship with others and follow their own little 
groove?” He said, “Each group stands up, declares its 
convictions, goes its own way, passes laws against evo- 
lution or defies railroads. It is enslaving and divid- 
ing. It deprives us of efficiency. 

“Tt is glorious to rejoice in our regionalism. It is 
monstrous to destroy unity in America.” 

Mr. Markham dealt at length with eschatology 
which expects a cataclysm and waits for it, and said 
that such religion is going back on humanity and 
going back on God. “It calls,” he declared, “for a 
special ticket to the good place while the mass of 
brothers and sisters go to hell. It relieves one of the 
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everlasting effort to save the brothers and sisters. 
Such religion has gone deeper into American life than 
it has in other nations.” 

He then dealt with the freedom of Pelly, of Gerald 
L. K. Smith, of Elizabeth Dilling, of publications like 
the Galilean and the Wichita Defender, and of a great 
Protestant preacher of Minneapolis who takes the 
Coughlin line. “One is filled with pictures of Christ, 
but also cryptic utterances against the Jews. Eliza- 
beth Dilling’s letters are full of the most relentless 
and brutal appeals to hatred. All that is helping de- 
stroy American Christianity. 

“From all such papers you could remove every ref- 
erence to Christ,” he said, “and the readers would 
never miss them. They read for the hatred. 

“Our churches,” he continued, “often use their 
freedom to say nice things about giving jobs to work- 
ers, about social justice, about brotherhood that mean 
nothing. We intoxicate ourselves with our resolu- 
tions and think that we have done something. One 
of the saddest things in America is that the mass of 
workers has nothing to do with our churches. We are 
slaves of high intention. I have just attended an 
American Slay convention in Detroit. There were 
twenty kinds of Slavs, once bitterly against one an- 
other. What brought them together was workers’ 
ideals, not the church. 

“Recently there was a meeting of the National 
Fraternal Council of Negro Churches representing 
twelve million colored Christians. They made no ap- 
peal through the churches. They have sort of given 
that up. They wanted mass action, political action, 
direct pressure. There were few suggestions of broth- 
erly love. There were hundreds of appeals in that 
great gathering to put on the pressure—march on 
Washington. We pass resolutions, but the solemn fact 
is how our Christian brothers feel. Let us not become 
slaves of the belief that by any nice words we can 
create good relations until we establish good relations 
with fellow Christians. 

“So with the question of peace. Every conscien- 
tious person, pacifist or not, wants peace. We need 
humility as well as courage when we face this great war. 

“One of the greatest passages of the Bible is where 
Moses disputes with God. The crass, crude people 
worshiped the golden calf. They called Moses names. 
Moses had every reason to give up, but when God 
lost patience and said he was going to punish them, 
Moses said, ‘God, if you only will, just forgive them 
once more, but if you don’t, then blot me out of your 
book. I don’t want to sit around and save my own 
soul if the people perish.’ Moses never gave up. He 
didn’t want to keep himself in line if the group of 
people lost. The people got to the Promised Land, 
but Moses never got there. As with Jesus, ‘he saved 
others, himself he could not save.’ We of the church, 
and we who write for the papers, cannot disassociate 
ourselves from the people. Don’t give up. Don’t seek 
escape in selfish eschatology. Stay with the people. 
Don’t give up the fight. America is the last strong- 
hold of freedom. The Catholics won’t give freedom. 
Labor unions won’t give freedom. The U. 8. Chamber 
of Commerce and Manufacturers’ Association won’t 
give freedom. The responsibility is on us and we must 
not dissipate our strength by our divisions.” 
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For the next meeting the Pllowine places were 
nominated: Fort Wayne, by King of the Protestant 
Voice, Fort Wayne; New York by Mosely of the 
Christian Evangelist, St. Louis; Chicago by Nall of 
the Christian Advocate, Chicago; Washington, D. C., 
by Howland of the Free Methodist, Winona Lake, Ind.; 
and Cincinnati by Dr. Hartman. A straw vote showed 
New York in the lead, but the decision was left to the 
officers who hold over for another year. They are 
L. O. Hartman, Boston, president; Clifford R. More- 
house, Milwaukee, vice-president; Emerson H. Lalone, 
Boston, secretary-treasurer. 

The session closed with a memorial service. Two 
editors have died in the past year: Walter C. Wood- 
ward of the American Friend, Richmond, Ind., and 
Paul S. Leinbach, editor of the Messenger, Phila- 
delphia, who was the first president of the group. 
Dr. Lalone read the record. Mrs. Sue Yerkes, Charles 
E. Schaeffer, William E. Gilroy, W. M. Rochester and 
John van Schaick, Jr., spoke briefly, and the service 
closed with prayer by Dr. Plyler of Greensboro, N. C. 


Old age seizes upon most men while they still 
retain the minds of boys, doing actions from principles 
of great folly, and a mighty ignorance, admiring things 
useless and hurtful, and filling up all the dimensions 
of their abode with business of empty affairs... . They 
cannot pray, because they are busy, and because they 
are passionate: they cannot communicate because they 
have quarrels and intrigues of perplexed causes, com- 
plicated hostilities, and things of the world; and there- 
fore they cannot attend to the things of God, little 
considering, that they must find a time to die in; when 
death comes, they must be at leisure for that. Such 
men are like Sailors loosing from a port, and tossed 
immediately with a perpetual tempest lasting till their 
cordage crack, and either they sink, or return back 
again to the same place: they did not make a voyage, 
though they were long at sea. 


JEREMY TaAytor 1613 


LIGHT IN OUR DARKNESS at OR 


In the beginning darkness was upon 

The face of all the earth. The only light 
That pierced the darkness of that first long night 
Was that which from distant star shone on 
Through space. Today, deep darkness is again 
Upon the earth; the only light men have 

Is still an other-worldly one: God gave 

To men a Light, his Only Son, to reign. 

Just as the everlasting stars above 

Can best be seen amid the blackness of 

The night so, too, the Heavenly Light of Love 
May best be seen amid the blackouts of 

Our world today in all its sorry plight, 

For darkness cannot overcome the light. 


Pau Stmpson McEtroy 
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Dr. Ratcliff’s New Post 


fJXHE state board of the Massachusetts Universalist 

Convention, at a meeting held May 5, elected Rev. 
John M. Ratcliff Massachusetts superintendent to suc- 
ceed Dr. Coons. 

Dr. Ratcliff has accepted the position on a half- 
time basis. He will resign his position as general secre- 
tary of the Universalist Church of America at the next 
meeting of the board of trustees of the church in New 
York City later this month. 

Dr. Ratcliff will retain his position on the faculties 
of Tufts College and of the Tufts College School of 
Religion. 

This change from a post of leadership in the general 
organization to the leadership of a state organization 
is not usual and indicates the growing appreciation of 
the opportunity for church work in the states. 

Dr. Ratcliff both in his writings and in his church 
work has insisted that the local church is the pivot of 
all progress in the denomination. He believes that a 
larger part of the time and money of central organiza- 
tions should be put on local work, and he accepts the 
Massachusetts superintendency because he _ believes 
that he can more effectively approach the local church 
problem there than in his present position. 

John M. Ratcliff was born at Greenup, IIl., in 1892, 
the son of Thomas Ratcliff and Sarah Reed Ratcliff. 

He did his university work at the University of 
Chicago and his theological work at Ryder Divinity 
School. He earned the degree of bachelor of philosophy 
at Chicago University and the degree of master of arts 
at the Divinity School in 1919. He was made a doctor 
of education at Harvard in 1934. 

In 1915, he was ordained a Universalist minister. 
He held a pastorate at McHenry, IIl., from 1914 to 1917, 
and in the summers, he did home missionary work in 
Illinois. He was acting pastor of the Church of the 
Redeemer, Chicago, 1918, pastor at Macomb, IIl., 1919, 
at Halifax, N. S., from 1919 to 1921, and at Rockland, 
Maine, from 1921 to 1925. 

’ In conjunction with his teaching and lecturing at 
Tufts College, he has served Universalist churches in 
Beverly, Essex, Charlestown and Wakefield, Mass. 

His parents were Universalists and workers in the 
small church at Greenup. For his decision to enter the 
ministry he gives much credit to Rey. Almira L. 
Cheney, who had a circuit in Southern Illinois, and to 
Rev. Lewis B. Fisher, dean of Ryder. 

During World War I, Dr. Ratcliff worked with the 
War Camp Community Service. 

He is the author of an important section in Predict- 
ang the Child’s Development, an important work of 
Harvard University. He has written also The Wake- 
field Plan, Lifting Life to a Religious Level and “What 
the Church Means to Me,” the last a chapter in the 
Tufts Papers on Religion. 

Dr. Ratcliff has had a varied denominational expe- 
rience, which fits him admirably for his new position. 
He served the General Sunday School Association for 
twelve years as an officer, four of which he was presi- 
dent. Earlier he was an officer of the National Young 
People’s Christian Union. 

He has been active in organizing the Central Plan- 
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ning Council. He believes in methods of conference— 
action by agreement and the wisdom of groups thresh- 
ing things out and coming to a decision. The Massa- 
chusetts board is fortunate in securing his services. 


JEN 


Young England 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 


Note by Uncle. Robin is ten. Lucinda is nine. Spell- 
ing and punctuation as in the original letter. 


Dear Uncle, 

The parcle is lovely. We liked the long sweet sticks 
best made of peppermint rock. Grannie says it is called 
candy in America. We jumped around when Mummie 
opened the parcle and Cinda said Look Grannie is 
crying. Grannie said No I am laughing because they 
have thanksgiving day in America and this is our 
thanksgiving because the Plymouth rock has come to 
England. We did not know about this so Daddy told 
us and we were pleased. Have you seen the Plymouth 
rock and is it as big as the rock of Gibralter? 

Daddy says I am to tell you we are not hungry 
and have plenty to eat. But now I have told you this 
Cinda and I do not think Daddy means the same as 
we mean because enouf is not the same as having some 
candy. 

There is a funny thing I must tell you. I did not 
like boiled eggs before the war and now when we can 
only have an egg for a treat I love boiled eggs. Cinda 
when it was before the war ate some kale and it made 
her spit so she was punished for spitting. And now 
she loves kale not because she was punished but she 
says kale will make her strong and not have asthma so 
she can go on the roofs and be a fire watcher. I dont 
tell her she cant because Mummie says dont quarrel 
children till the war is over. Grannie and Mummie 
think the blackout is the worst but I dont because I 
can see in the dark like a cat. 

Mummie cut up the sweets and they will last thirty 
two days. Grannie has a box of shells from Australia 
she said you played with them when you were little. 
It is an awful time ago for them not to be lost. But 
Grannie and Cinda play a game with them. Grannie 
says now we will count our blessings and see who wins. 
So they put the shells out in 2 rows and the one who 
gets the most wins. One for when we have cake and 
one for when we go to the cinema and one for when 
it isnt our turn to stand in the cue for rations. Cinda 
won the game once. She got 17 blessings but it was 
not really fair because she counted things like going to 
tea with her teacher. 

Grannie says so now we have thanksgiving too and 
thank you from us all even Toby who had a sweet. 

Love and kisses we will come to America when the 
war is over and see the Plymouth rock. 

With love from 
Robin. 

P.S. Do you like the way I sign my name? 

P. S. again. I have seen American planes and I 
know their sound. 

Final, fond, avuncular note. Robin’s signature has a 
flourish which suggests a sea-serpent in a fit. 
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When Taken Prisoner or Interned 
Robert P. MacHatton 


HAT is happening overseas to Americans who 

are prisoners of war? Are their quarters ade- 
quate? Will they be given enough to eat? To put 
it briefly—and brutally—will they survive this war 
in the hands of our country’s enemies? 

These are questions that trouble the minds of mil- 
lions of Americans today. Their inquiries have flooded 
government and Red Cross offices, particularly queries 
regarding captives among the Japanese. As if in an- 
swer to these queries a cable from the International 
Red Cross Committee in Geneva was received recently 
in Washington announcing that Dr. Fritz Paravicini, 
a Swiss citizen who had been appointed International 
Red Cross Committee delegate to Japan, had visited 
the camp at Zentsuji March 12 where, according to the 
cable, three hundred sixty-six American civilians were 
then confined. 

Religious services, according to the cable, are being 
conducted by a minister who is one of the internees. 
There is an infirmary in the camp, and at the time of 
the visit fifteen persons were confined because of 
wounds. They were reported to be receiving adequate 
care. Daily rations of these prisoners consist of three 
hundred grams of bread, three hundred of rice and 
varying amounts of wheat, potatoes, sweet potatoes, 
green vegetables and fish, making a total of thirty-two 
hundred calories. 

Among the prisoners is an American dentist who 
has asked for the necessary instruments to enable him 
to continue his profession. Two hundred of the pris- 
oners were reported to be working voluntarily for pay 
to clear a near-by hill for a camp vegetable garden. 
The cable closed with the following reassuring message: 

“No complaint on subject of treatment. Discipline 
and co-operation are excellent. Japanese commanding 
officer and officers competent and friendly, prisoners 
sensible, general impression very good. The prisoners 
may be addressed at Zentsuji, care of Japanese War 
Office, Tokyo. Shopping outside camp, under escort, 
allowed. Razor blades, etc., supplied.” 

Standards for the treatment of prisoners of war, 
both military and civilian, and the mechanism for ex- 
changing information about them, are well defined and 
on a legal basis. Most belligerent governments, Japan 
and Russia excepted, have ratified the 1929 Convention 
of Geneva relating to the treatment of prisoners of 
war. This provides for inspection by neutral observ- 
ers of prison camps, establishes standards regarding 
food and sanitation, assures prisoners communication 
with their families. Neutral delegates are appointed 
by the International Red Cross Committee to visit 
prison camps, talk to prisoners and make reports. Lists 
of prisoners are exchanged through the committee. 

Under this convention, messages concerning the 
location and state of health of thousands of military 
prisoners and interned civilians have been sent over 
and around the battle lines in Europe, both ways. 
Prisoners of the Axis, their wives, children and friends 


at home have benefited, and vice versa. A flow of 
relief, supervised by the International Red Cross Com- 
mittee, has continued from this country to prisoners. 
From American Red Cross stores in Geneva thousands 
of food packages have been distributed. Clothing and 
medicines have been added when needed. To date 
more than two hundred thousand standardized food 
packages have been shipped from the United States 
to Geneva for distribution. 

With American entrance into war and the setting 
up of internment camps for Americans in enemy coun- 
tries, the system continues—and, so far as Europe is 
concerned, with no halt in speed except that resulting 
from increased shipping difficulties across the Atlantic. 
Although Japan did not ratify the Geneva Convention, 
negotiations with Tokyo are making progress. Japa- 
nese authorities have cabled their willingness to apply 
the terms of the Geneva Convention to both prisoners 
of war and civilian internees. 

From Germany, news of a large surplus grouping of 
American civilian internees reached the American Red 
Cross March 10. The same day the Red Cross cabled 
five thousand dollars to Geneva to purchase needed 
clothing and shoes for these prisoners. They are in- 
terned at Laufen, near Salzburg, Germany. Their 
exact needs were outlined by the International Red 
Cross delegate, Georges Broeder. Fifty had previously 
been detained in Belgium, two hundred fifty at Com- 
piegne, Occupied France, one hundred sixty in the 
General Government of Poland, six in Czechoslovakia, 
eighteen in the Netherlands, thirty-three in Germany, 
and one in Luxembourg. 

The welfare report from “Ilag VII,” where these 
Americans are interned, prepared by the Swiss dele- 
gate, follows: 

“The large majority are without resources. The 
camp where they are detained is a former chateau. 
These barracks formerly housed British officers. Rooms 
are well heated and spacious. Each person has two 
blankets and one mattress. Their clothing is in bad 
condition, and the camp authorities have distributed 
to them two hundred used British uniforms. The food, 
same as in other prison camps, is judged slightly insuf- 
ficient. Per month, meat 1,325 grams; fish 248; mar- 
garine 720; cooking fat 320; food pastes 500; marma- 
lade 770; potatoes 4 kilograms; cabbage, carrots 6 kilo- 
grams; sauerkraut 1,080 grams; bread 330 grams PER 
DAY. Usual menus: morning, tea substitute; noon, 
soup containing forty grams meat, twenty-five grams 
beans, ten of fat, a few potatoes; evening, same, some- 
times kraut. American cooks who are internees pre- 
pare the food. Hygiene and disinfection good. Latrines 
sufficient. One hot shower weekly. 

“Infirmary, good and shelters fifteen patients, di- 
rected by a German doctor aided by four doctors, three 
students of medicine, one dentist, one pharmacist, all 
internees. Urgent operative cases well treated in hos- 
pitals in near-by cities. Prisoners not generally in 
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favorable health, due to suffering from heart disease, 
diabetes, rheumatism, and one is tubercular. No epi- 
demic. Only urgent dental cases treated. No prosthe- 
sis done. 

“Two interned pastors. Worship is well organized. 
Library contains ten books from Y.M.C.A., which 
in addition will send language courses, dictionaries, 
musical instruments, games. 

“Prisoners may write three letters and four cards 
per month. Delegates were present when first food 
packages arrived from the American Red Cross. The 
internees may receive one visitor per month. They 
have already taken one walk of two hours outside 
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camp, which will be repeated. They cannot possess 
more than fifty marks per month.” 

Because we are human, we shall probably continue 
to worry about our friends and relatives and captive 
fighting men in their far-off prison camps. But it is 
comforting to know that the Red Cross, in all parts: 
of the world, is working ceaselessly to protect their 
welfare and attempting to establish means of commu- 
nication by which they may get in touch with their 
relatives and through which food packages and other 
articles may be sent them—a traditional service to 
mankind which even the madness of this total war 
has failed to halt. 


Prayers of Dr. Pullman 


Dr. James M. Pullman (1836-1903) , pastor of the 
First Universalist Church of Lynn, Mass., from 1885 
until his death, and before for seventeen years a lead- 
ing minister of New York City, was a power in the 
pulpit and on the platform. His Sunday morning 
prayers in Lynn often were the high-water mark of 
the service. Some of them were taken down steno- 

graphically. Recently some of the yellowed sheets of 

paper containing them were pulled out of a desk, 
where they had lain for half a century. 
Tue Epiror 
February 4, 1894 

HE time will come, we know, O God, when we shall 

have to face the ugly places in our lives; shall have 
to look clearly and openly upon what we now struggle 
to forget; shall have to settle the account with ourselves 
and with thee upon the question why we did not live 
up to the highest we knew; why we were not in earnest 
about our moral life; why we were in such deadly 
earnest about our economic life and forgot that a few 
fleeting years would end that, but that the eternities 
would not end the other. Before the time comes, when 
our freedom is taken away from us, we would wish of 
our own free will, uncoerced, to take the right course. 
We would wish to have the honor and glory of looking 
steadily at our mistakes and our errors and our sins— 
seeing what they are, how we fell into them, and com- 
mencing the work of correcting them ourselves, while 
we are free and it is honorable to work at self-reforma- 
tion. Our prayer to thee, then, is that we may be 
awakened. 

We live in a dream of our senses. We know that we 
are the victims of the public opinion of our generation, 
and that we shape our course in obedience to behests 
that are often not only undivine, but are earthly and 
temporal and devilish. We would make such use of 
this, our habitual opportunity for self-inspection today, 
as to awaken us to the fact that there is no excuse for 
us if we do not try to live up to the highest light that 
we see. That is the standard test that we are under. 
Not to do the impossible thing. Thou hast never, in 
thine ordering of this world, for a single instant forgot- 
ten that we are imperfect and developing creatures. 
Thou hast never set a standard beyond our reach. Our 


fault lies in that we ourselves made the gulf between the 
standard that is set-—mercifully and equitably—and the 
actual attainment in righteousness. And so, as we have 
all come here today with some unconscious need that 
we cannot express, because we cannot define it; as there 
are those before thy throne today, who have come in 
here under the depression of nameless burdens, whether 
it is old age, or something that happened this morning, 
or has happened during the week, or the burden of re- 
sponsibility for what must be done tomorrow that op- 
presses them heavily; as there are some who have come 
here under the cloud of worn hearts, seamed and seared 
with the struggle and with the sorrow of this life; and 
as there are before thee today, the lighthearted ones 
and the thoughtless ones, and the dupes of custom, 
those who have conformed such life as they have lived 
to the most shallow and earthly of all considerations; 
and as there are the deep-thoughted and deep-hearted, 
who have been trying to understand what this life 
means; as there are all sorts and conditions of spirits. 
before thee—there is but one prayer that will fit them 
all, and that prayer we make: that we may be awak- 
ened to the knowledge of those deeper needs that will 
not cry out in us, but which we must find out and inter- 
pret and give voice to, and that there may come over us 
all the sweet and sacred solemnity of spirit, which comes. 
only when we are conscious of our moral nature, and 
all the infinite dignity we are born to, as self-determin- 
ing creatures, honored by thee with freedom of choice, 
freedom of will. 

Almighty God, thy way must be wise. We believe 
it to be wise, and we pray that here gathered today, 
under this sheltering roof, enclosed within these hal- 
lowed walls, and at leisure for a little to think our best. 
and feel our noblest, we pray we may put away all the 
disguises of custom and convention, and may let our 
naked hearts be opened to the scrutiny of thy divine, 
most wise and most loving eyes, and that then and 
there, here and now, there may come to us some sug- 
gestion of the one great need of all, in which all other 
needs are swallowed up—not the question what we shall 
eat and what we shall drink, and wherewithal we shall 
be clothed, but the question whether we have striven to: 
find out thy will and do it. Amen. 
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A Good Program at Senexet 


John van Schaick, Jr. 


HE annual retreat of Universalist ministers at 

Senexet Pines, Connecticut, under what is called 
the Idlewild Fellowship, brings together men from 
many parts of New England. Maine and New Hamp- 
shire are about as much in evidence at this gathering as 
Massachusetts. Open to everybody as far as accom- 
modations permit, it creates a more democratic atmos- 
phere than any exclusive fellowship can possibly have. 
One has but to call the roll of those present at the 
session which was held April 6 to 9 to see what a cross 
section of our ministry this fellowship is. Those present 
were Harold A. Lumsden, Stamford, Stanley Manning, 
Hartford, and Emerson S. Schwenk, Bridgeport, Conn.,; 
Raymond J. Baughan, Orono, Weston A. Cate, Auburn, 
George W. Sias, Turner Center, and Arnold L. Simon- 
son, Bangor, Maine; Lyman I. Achenbach, North Attle- 
boro, LeRoy A. Congdon, Wakefield, Charles H. 
Emmons and George E. Huntley, Cambridge, Douglas 
Frazier, Emerson Hugh Lalone, John van Schaick, Jr., 
and Hugh Vernon White, Boston, William E. Gardner, 
North Weymouth, Isaac V. Lobdell, Attleboro, Leslie 
C. Nichols, Melrose, Albert C. Niles, South Weymouth, 
and John M. Ratcliff, Tufts College, Mass.; J. Wayne 
Haskell and Harry F. Shook, Concord, Robert G. 
Hosmer, Dover, and Ernest T. Marble, Nashua, N. H.; 
Angus H. MacLean, Canton, N. Y.; E. Dean Ellenwood, 
Woonsocket, R. I. 


Here are men from six states, both beginners and 
veterans, active pastors and denominational officials, 
teachers and preachers—a group youthful in spirit and 
probably averaging under forty in fact. There were 
twenty-six in all. 

The large stone residence where these men are 
housed is owned by the Unitarians and is turned over 
generously to groups from many other churches. Some 
pastors meet there with their official boards to plan 
work. The old Council of Executives of our denomina- 
tion has met at Senexet a number of times. 


The place has not been hurt as much by the hurri- 
cane of 1938 as we imagined. The beautiful lake is still 
there, there are the same sun and sky, and the same 
charming views of distant hills. Some of the old pines 
were left, and the new pines, both those planted by 
man and those planted by nature, are coming fast. 
Forty years from now our successors will have the great 
grove back in all its beauty. And as I have pointed out 
before, there are more logs and stumps to sit on than 
there used to be. 


This year the weather for the meeting of the Idle- 
wild Fellowship was mild. The men could be out of 
doors for games of baseball, softball, darts, horseshoes, 
etc. 


Without making any more invidious comparisons 
than are incident to enumeration of a thesis, I beg to 
reaffirm my belief in going outside or inside for the 
best man available when one is getting up a program 
and in taking great subjects even if they are difficult. 


Dr. Hugh Vernon White of Boston and Dr. Angus 
H. MacLean of Canton were the speakers this year, and 
both of them stimulated the men to active participation 
in the program. 


White is a Californian now resident in New England 
whose ancestors went to California from Missouri and 
to Missouri from Whitesboro, N. Y. Hugh White of 
Whitesboro would have been proud of his namesake at 
Senexet, April 7, 1942. White now is an official of the 
American Board (Congregational), a teacher of the 
philosophy of religion at Andover Newton Seminary, 
and an author of note. I know him intimately, respect 
him highly as a scholar, and love him for his utter 
unselfishness and his scholarly humility. Dr. White 
spoke on “The Basis of Our Confidence in Divine Pur- 
pose.” His perfect clarity, his fairness, and his pro- 
found knowledge deeply impressed the men. 


He discussed the meaning of purpose in terms of 
God’s action in history, not as a matter of fixed detailed 
plan but rather as a working out of his ultimate ends 
with the full play of human freedom. He acknowledged 
that this idea of God and purpose means that God, in 
some sense, shares in the changes of the time process. 


He characterized Hartshorne’s Vision of God as a 
highly important work. He said that Dr. Hartshorne 
had done more to put a sound basis under theism than 
any other recent writer. “Hartshorne,” he said, “shows 
that in his essential nature God is absolute and 
unchanging, but that in his relations to the world and 
to man his knowledge and feeling change according to 
the actual state of things.” 


Dr. White’s own exposition of how God can be 
unchanged and unchanging in his own being and yet 
affected or changed by the actions of men, how we can 
hold belief in human freedom and at the same time 
keep the Mighty God the first the last, was as fine a 
thing as we have had at Senexet. 


The greatness of God, in other words, is involved 
in his grant of freedom. 


As. Dr. White had to take the evening train Tues- 
day, the men arranged a special session at 4 p. m. for 
an extra question period. Dr. Ratcliff and Dr. Mac- 
Lean took the lead and we plumbed the depths of Di- 
vine Purpose. Can God be frustrated? In will he 
may be. In purpose he cannot be. It is his will that 
we do not make war. But we do make war. His will 
at this moment in history is defeated. His purpose 
remains the same, and the end is not yet. 


If man is free, how can we assert that all will be 
saved? Here one can argue forever without reaching 
a conclusion. As man is free, the possibility always 
exists that he will not choose to do right. As man 
responds to intelligence, the probability that he will 
turn to God is strong. That man might sink farther 
and farther toward disintegration the Universalists 
admitted. That he is likely to they strenuously denied. 
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The whole discussion showed how scholars endeavor 
to find the truth and not simply make a point. It 
showed also how gentlemen argue. 

In this discussion high tribute was paid again to 
Hartshorne’s great book. Dr. White said, “The deep- 
est thing in Hartshorne’s treatment is that God does 
suffer. This is disclosed to man through the cross of 
Christ. The cross means that the suffering man inflicts 
upon God is made visible.” 

Prof. Angus H. MacLean took the lead on the 
second of the two full days at Senexet. He spoke in the 
morning, answered questions, and engaged in argument 
practically all the afternoon and held a final session 
after dinner at night. His subject was “The Worth of 
the Common Man,” and his address will appear in 
Tue CuristiAN Leaver. It was noble in form and 
highly stimulating in thought. In the pithiness of some 
of his sentences, he made one think of Thoreau. What I 
think of his patience, his fairness, his willingness to see 
the truth in an opponent’s position, his tenacity and his 
sense, it is hard to put into words. For there is no 
reason to conceal the fact that he was subjected to a 
severe cross-examination. Some of us ignored his 
magnificent exposition of true democracy to take up 
a single paragraph that contradicted pacifism. 

Rev. Weston A. Cate took advantage of the pres- 
ence of so many ministers to hold an informal session 
of the Universalist Ministers’ Association, of which he 
is president, and this was put in at 4 p. m. Wednesday. 
He stated that one object of the association was to 
build up morale by stopping criticism and backbiting 
among the ministers, and that another object was to 
secure recruits for the ministry. There was much frank 
talk, which we do not feel at liberty to report. 

There was a remarkable business meeting which 
turned into a memorial service for two members lost in 
the past year—Arthur A. Blair and Griswold Williams. 
Achenbach, Schwenk and Marble made beautiful little 
speeches, and both Achenbach and Schwenk told how 
Williams had brought them into the Universalist 
Church and ministry. Blair is the first original member 
of the retreat to die. He had been president and was 
regarded as one of the fixtures of the fellowship. 
Marble’s little tribute was moving. At this same ses- 
sion Stanley Manning was elected president, Raymond 
Baughan vice-president, Harold Lumsden secretary and 
treasurer, and George E. Huntley, Douglas Frazier and 
Ernest Marble program committee. Nichols and Sias 
were the men who selected the officers. 

Another session which gave one faith in our young 
ministers was that in charge of Congdon Monday night, 
when he showed pictures of the work-of co-operatives. 

Schwenk had charge of the communion service on 
Thursday, the closing day, and conducted it with dig- 
nity and taste, as well as with profound religious 
feeling. 

It was on January 9, 1928, at 174 Newbury Street, 
Boston, that this group came into being. It was at 
the Idlewild Inn, Dunstable, Mass., April 9-12, 1928, 
that the first meeting was held. Of the twenty-three men 
present at the first session, three are dead and two are 
out of the ministry. Six of the original company were at 
the meeting just held, and one of them, diay: Leslie 
Nichols, has never T missed a retreat. 
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Easter Services in Our Ohio Churches 
Harriet E. Druley 


Akron 


UR minister, Rev. George Cross Baner, D.D., is serving 

as president of the Akron Ministerial Association for the 
second year. Last year he instituted a city-wide sunrise 
Easter service in the Rubber Bowl, and the same plan was 
carried out this year. The audience of fourteen thousand was 
not quite as large as that of last year. The offering of over 
four hundred dollars more than paid the expenses. 

The union Lenten services were held in one of the Akron 
theaters. 

In the church, Lenten services were held as has been the 
custom for years. Seven people united with the church, mak- 
ing fourteen since the first of January. 

On Easter Sunday there were over four hundred people 
in attendance. The offering exceeded four hundred fifty 
dollars. 

Attica 

An Easter service was conducted by the church school and 
the Y. P. C. U. The church school worship service was con- 
ducted by the superintendent, Mrs. Helen Williams, assisted 
by the primary class. Following the class period of the 
church school, the Y. P. C. U. conducted their usual candle- 
light service. The candles were placed on the altar table in 
the form of a V, and were lighted by members of the 
Y. P. C. U. Miss Margaret Armitage was in charge. Miss. 
Alice Lowe sang. The usual Dedication Service was then 
conducted by the young people. This service is the dedica- 
tion of a single plant with many blossoms on it in memory 
of friends of the church who have died. The poem, “The 
Secret of Life,” by Hazel M. Kerr, closed the service. 


Bellville 


Union Easter morning sunrise services have been carried 
on in this village for at least fifteen years. This year the 
services were in the Presbyterian church and the address was. 
given by the Methodist minister. Several from our church 
assisted in the union choir. 

Cincinnati 

This Easter saw a larger attendance at the morning service: 
than for a number of years. The sermon by Rev. Kenneth 
Hutchinson was inspiring. 


Columbus 


Communion services were held in the church on the evening” 
of Maundy Thursday. Miss Evelyn Ward was at the. 
organ and provided the incidental music. Seated round 
the table were the pastor, Rev. F. B. Bishop, D.D., Rev. 
J. F. Meyer, D.D., who had served as an interim pastor, 
and six laymen. These men read the life of Jesus from birth 
up to the Last Supper. 

On Easter Sunday, Dr. Bishop christened one child and re- 
ceived four new members into the church. A basket dinner 
was served at noon. Over sixty people remained for the- 
dinner and the fellowship which followed. 


Jersey 
A very fine combination Sunday school and church service: 
was held on Easter Sunday morning. The student minister, 
George Muench, gave an interesting talk to the children. The- 
communion service was conducted by the pastors emeritus,. 
Rev. L. P. Jones and Rev. Martha G. Jones. 
Kent 
Robert O’Neal has been holding services here ever since: 
the death of Rey. C. A. Hallenbeck. A special effort was. 
made for the Easter service. Over one hundred Easter en- 
velopes were sent out. Seventy-five of these were in the- 
offering plates on Easter Sunday with a special subscription 
of over forty dollars. The church was filled with worshipers. 


Milford 
The usual Good Friday service, a union service of all the- 
churches in the community, was held at the Methodist church. 
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Our church was represented on the platform by Rev. Harriet 
E. Druley. This service was based on the events immediately 
preceding the crucifixion, beginning with the Last Supper and 
closing with the crucifixion. The Methodist choir was present. 
The offering over and above expenses was given to the local 
charitable society. This amounted to twenty-five dollars. 

Easter Sunday was not the regular preaching Sunday for 
this church but several people asked for a service and Rev. 
Harriet E. Druley, a former pastor, complied. There was a 
good attendance and a fine offering. 


Norwalk 


The Lenten and Easter services were exceptionally good. 
Our church joined with the Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian 
and Episcopal churches in union services each Sunday evening 
in Lent. The first service was held in our church, the pastor 
of the Methodist church making the address. 

The ministers of the co-operating churches each had a 
part in the Good Friday services from noon to 3 p.m. The 
attendance was very good. 

On Easter Sunday morning there was a large audience at 
church service. Five children were baptized and three young 
women united with the church. The pastor, Rev. Stanley C. 
Stall, spoke on “Of Hills and Valleys.” 

The Sunday school service had the largest attendance for 
many months. This was in charge of the superintendent, 
Miss Ruth Gay. 

A union young people’s service was held in the Episcopal 
church at 6 a. m., Mr. Stall participating. Following the 
service all went to the Presbyterian church for breakfast. 


North Olmsted 


This church had its best Easter service for many years. 
Approximately three hundred fifty people attended, filling 
the church to capacity. At the Sunday school service a 
blooming geranium plant was presented to each of the one 
hundred sixty persons present. 

An Easter sunrise service was held at 6:30, and was fol- 
lowed by breakfast in Lakewood. 

The Holy Thursday service was the presentation of the 
one-act play, “The Terrible Meek,” by the Lakewood Players. 

During the Easter season five people were received into 
membership in the church and six babies and children were 
baptized. 

Woodstock 


The Easter service here was well attended, and culminated 
in a reception of a fine class of members into the church. 


An Echo of Easter 


Robert Taylor 


Reuicron among the Christian people of the world has 
changed little since its beginning. In the last centuries 
our whole way of living has been radically changed. New 
inventions to make life easier and happier have been per- 
fected, wars have been lost and won, new frontiers have been 
conquered, and, in general, the world has been pretty well 
shaken up. Through all this turmoil belief in God and faith 
in the teachings of Christ have endured. Some men have 
struggled to stamp out Christianity, others have suffered and 
died that it might live. Many of our present-day cities and 
states were founded because of religion. It has been like a 
raft on a storm-swept sea, something to cling to and carry 
one to shore and safety. Christians have clung to their old 
beliefs and customs. 

The sunrise service on Easter Sunday is one of the most 
loved of Christian customs, and has been held in some part 
of the world ever since the resurrection of Christ to com- 
memorate that event. In the four stories of the life of Christ 
found in the Bible, each tells that at sunrise on the first day 
of the week the resurrection took place. The stories may vary 
somewhat, but this fact is brought out in each one. Read the 
Gospel according to St. Mark concerning the resurrection and 
you will see what I mean. 

Now let us consider what might be termed as resurrection 
taking place at this time. It is spring, and the trees, flowers, 
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yes, and even the animals are returning to active life. The 
trees are blossoming and putting forth their new leaves after 
months of partial lifelessness. Animals are rapidly coming 
out of hibernation to enjoy the warm spring and summer 
months. Surely this is resurrection of a sort. We do much 
the same things ourselves, do we not? We discard our drab 
and dull winter clothes for light and colorful garb. Most of 
us have something new to wear to show that spring is here. 
We are beginning a new life. Why not something new inside 
of us? Is it not a fitting time to resurrect ourselves? To the 
people of Britain the church is practically all they have left 
of their former life. The building may be gone and only 
ruins remain, but the church is still there. Probably some 
did not realize how much their church meant to them until 
this time. We in America should not await some such sorrow 
to awaken us to the realization that without religion we 
cannot lead a really happy or full life. The church is as 
much a part of our lives as our childhood or adulthood, and 
as much a part of us as our hearts. 

All of us young people have so much ahead of us, and what 
we make of life is in the main up to us, and no one else. 
Others can help us, but that is not enough, we must help 
ourselves. That is one of the things the church will do for 
us: our belief and faith in what our church stands for will 
help us to help ourselves. Religion is like a railing on a 
steep stairway or a beacon light to a ship at night; it will 
guide us if we will but follow it. 


Installation of A. Lynn Booth 


Carrie A. Ritter 


EV. A. LYNN BOOTH, D.D., was installed as minister 
of the Church of the Reconciliation, Utica, N. Y., on 
Tuesday evening, April 7. 

In spite of the rain that fell all day and evening, the 
service was largely attended, and the majority of the people 
stayed for the reception which followed. Before the service, a 
dinner was given by the trustees to the visiting ministers and 
their wives. This was served by a committee from the Women’s 
Society with Mrs. Arthur Osborn as chairman, and was in- 
formal. 

The processional which marked the opening of the service 
was impressive, choir, ministers and congregation all joining 
in the singing. 

The invocation was given by Rev. Harold W. Haynes of 
Herkimer, and the Scripture lesson was read by Rev. John E. 
Wood, Brooklyn, Pa. The prayer of installation was by Rev. 
Fred C. Leining, D.D., state superintendent, of Syracuse. 
Mr. Haynes, who is secretary of the New York State Com- 
mittee of Fellowship, gave the charge to the minister. 

The charge to the congregation was by Dr. Leining. He 
said there were four types of churches—those with live people 
and a dead minister, those with dead people and a dead 
minister, those with dead people and a live minister, and those 
with live people and a live minister—and he asked which type 
this church proposed to be. 

Miss Elsa Guckemus of the choir sang “The Lost Chord.” 

Farewell greetings from Pennsylvania (Dr. Booth’s previ- 
ous pastorate was in Scranton) were extended by Rev. John 
E. Wood, who also is leaving that state to enter the work at 
Floral Park, N. Y. 

Rev. Charles G. Girelius of the Christian Reformed Church 
(Unitarian) , Barneveld, N. Y., brought greetings from the 
Unitarians of the Mohawk Valley Conference. 

Rev. Harold E. Martin spoke for the Congregational 
churches, with which denomination Dr. Booth is affiliated. 
A special welcome was from the Plymouth Church, one half 
block away. Between the two churches a strong bond exists. 
Whenever one church has a convention to entertain, the other 
helps. 

Rev. H. O. Hospers, minister of the Dutch Reformed 
Church, spoke for the Utica Council of Churches, expressing 
the hope that Dr. Booth would join in the city’s charitable 
work, especially at Neighborhood House, conducted to help 
the underprivileged. 
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The sermon was by Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon, D.D., of 
Syracuse. Dr. Reamon spoke of what can be found only in 
the church, nowhere else, and emphasized the worth of the 
work of the church. He appealed for a togetherness in these 
years of tragedy. 

Then came the recessional and the benediction by Dr. 
Booth. 

The reception that followed was informal as Dr. and Mrs. 
Booth with their son Leslie were welcomed by the people. 
The parish keeps a record of those attending all special occa- 
sions, and Mrs. Robert Frear performed this service on this 
occasion. 

Two other ministers from the Central-Mohawk Associa- 
tion were present, Rev. Clinton A. Moulton, Dolgeville, and 
Rey. William A. Haney, Fort Plain, the association’s secretary 
and treasurer. 

This was an evening to be long remembered in the friend- 
liness of what Dr. Booth called the marriage or union of a 
minister and his new people. 


From the Days of “Father” Barnes 
Sheldon Christian 
(By Permission of the Brunswick Record) 


I° is a Sunday morning of the year 1812, and we find our- 
selves entering a certain building on Maine Street. There 
is a sign over the building which reads, “Washington Hall.” 
Washington has been dead only a dozen years. Today, this 
building is known as the Brackett Block. 

With others whom we know, we enter the front doorway 
and ascend the stairs to the second floor. Other people are 
already seated, but there are a few down in the front of the 
hall, talking with a man whom, from his somewhat clerical 
appearance, we gather must be the preacher. He is, in fact, 
Rev. Thomas Barnes. He comes here to Brunswick only once 
a month, on a Saturday, and he must leave on Monday for 
other places on his extended circuit. 

“Father” Barnes, as we affectionately call him, is a dis- 
tinguished-looking man, with a full beard, and features that 
reveal considerable intellectual insight and strength of char- 
acter. And now those who have been conversing with Father 
Barnes seat themselves, and the preacher mounts the steps to 
the platform, and, standing behind the rostrum, waits a 
moment for our complete attention. 

“T was glad,” he begins, “I was glad when they said unto 
me, “Let us go into the house of the Lord. Peace be within 
thy gates, and prosperity within thy palaces, O Jerusalem ...’” 

The service continues. Father Barnes preaches to us about 
the gospel promise of universal salvation. In other churches 
they are preaching that only a few were ever elected to be 
saved; that one cannot do anything about it if one is damned; 
and that the great majority of the damned will suffer eternal 
torment in an endless hell. The people whom we see about 
us, listening gratefully as Father Barnes expounds the larger 
promise of Scripture, are all strong-willed-looking people; 
people who have learned to do their own thinking, and are 
not afraid to be among a minority. They are men and women 
and young people who sense that somehow their being there is 
part of a religious movement which is bigger than it looks, 
and that what they do there will somehow have a potent 
effect on popular religious thought in the years to come, when 
their own names will no longer be remembered. 

And here we leave them, the Universalists worshiping in 
Washington Hall soon after the formation of their society on 
January 20, 1812, and we slip down the stairs to Maine Street, 
and enter into the stream of Time. 

* * * 


Eighteen years pass. Again it is a Sunday morning. It is, 
in fact, a beautiful Sunday morning in June, in the year 1830. 
We find ourselves among those walking down Federal Street 
toward a small church building on the corner of Pearl Street, 
now Jordan Avenue. This building was hopefully erected not 
long ago by the Universalist Society, but the people found 
themselves financially unable to maintain a pastor themselves. 
But the Unitarians have just organized a society, and so the 
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two fellowships have agreed to worship together in the first 
church building of their own which the Universalists erected— 
the Unitarians, however, calling the preachers. 

We are a little early this morning, and we arrive at the 
church before the service has begun. The Sunday school is 
still assembled, and we see, down at the front of the audi- 
torium, a group of adults who are gathered round a scholarly 
looking young man with side whiskers. It is the Bible Class, 
and the young man is Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, pro- 
fessor of romance languages at Bowdoin College, and librarian 
of the college library. A man comes forward to greet us, 
and he is Rev. Andrew Bigelow, Unitarian. 

The Sunday school classes assemble quietly and are dis- 
missed, and we see the young professor go up into the choir 
loft of the church, take out a silver flute from a carrying-case, 
and softly trill a few notes as he exercises his fingers. He will 
play a solo for us later. Soon we see the preacher rise before 
the people, and invoke the Divine Presence. “The hour 
cometh, and now is, when the true worshipers shall worship 
the Father in spirit and in truth; for such doth the Father 
seek to be his worshipers. God is a Spirit; and they that 
worship him must worship him in spirit and in truth.” 


* * * 


Seventeen more years pass, and it is again June. On this 
Sunday in the year 1847, we go down Maine Street toward 
the Androscoggin, for the Universalists are worshiping by 
themselves again. For that matter, the building on the corner 
of Federal Street and Jordan Avenue has been sold to the 
Baptists, and has been moved out of town, to Maquoit, where 
it is now known as the Forest Church. Along broad Maine 
Street, carriages are being drawn by spruce horses, taking 
their owners to the various churches of the town. 

We soon come in sight of our own destination. We have 
noted its fine white steeple all the way down; and indeed that 
steeple is a landmark in the town. By the town clock, which 
is hung in the belfry of this same steeple, we see that we are 
in good season. We had better be, for it is Children’s Sunday, 
and the parents of the children in the Sunday school will be 
there to hear the children speak their pieces. 

We pass under the arcade fronting the various stores which 
are on the first floor of the church building, turn down Mason 
Street, and begin to go up the long flight of stone steps, this 
time only a short flight, into the body of the building. At 
right and left of this entry other flights of stairs go up to 
the gallery. Rubbing elbows with others who are entering the 
auditorium, we come into the large square room in which we 
gather for worship. We look behind us as we enter, and 
notice the big queer-looking stoves, one on either side of the 
rear entrance of the auditorium, set back in shallow alcoves. 
In the winter we stand round them till we get our feet 
warmed, but there is no need of that today. 

The whole auditorium is plain and painted white. Along 
the east and west sides of the church, long windows with plain 
glass admit the light, and this morning they are flung wide 
open, and, all along the sides of the church, bird cages are 
hung, because it is Children’s Day, and the air is full of their 
natural music. There are many people already seated in their 
pews. The pews are white, too, with black walnut tops. In 
many of them are little haircloth-covered “crickets” on which 
the people may rest their feet for greater comfort; but the 
pews themselves are none too comfortable, as we ourselves 
know as we take our places in one of them. The shallow 
chancel of the church has been cleared, the pulpit being placed 
on the floor to one side of the front of the church, and the 
pulpit chairs near them also. The platform is decorated with 
many flowers, and there can be no doubt that this is the 
Children’s Day. 

The organist, in the gallery, begins to play a prelude. It 
is an old organ, but the music is good. When the prelude is 
ended, we see a man down at the front of the church rise to 
his feet to speak. It is Rev. Giles Bailey, an energetic man 
who commands immediate attention by the strength of his 
personality. Even the children cease from whispering as he 
speaks. The Children’s Sunday service is under way. 

* * * 
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It is the night of October 4, 1884. It is raining. If we 
were listening, we may have wondered why the bell in the 
Universalist steeple on Mason Street was rung for a few 
moments, then stopped short as suddenly as it had begun. 
There was no real reason why it should have been rung at all, 
unless it was to give an alarm. Then why had it stopped? 
Now we hear the bell in the tower of the Congregational 
church on the hill begin to ring also, and we go to the door to 
see if we can see anything; but not seeing anything, we go back 
inside the house. But we keep having a feeling that some- 
thing is wrong, and we decide to go ““downstreet”’ and find out. 

Suddenly, as we head down Maine Street, we see it: 
through the shimmer of the descending rain, we see the 
beautiful spire of the Mason Street Church entirely in flames, 
every timber and crosstie standing out like a Fourth of July 
illumination. 

We step into a store and cry out excitedly to the men 
inside that there is a big fire downstreet. One of them, lolling 
against a cracker barrel, waves a hand and says there isn’t— 
“It’s over in Topsham.” 

“Step outside, then, and see for yourself,’ we exclaim 
impatiently. 

He steps out, just in time to see the great spire, its skeleton 
glowing in outline, topple slowly over into the street. When 
we get to the fire, we find the Topsham Fire Company there, 
as well as the local companies, and the men are manning the 
brakes furiously. They tell us that they had been unable to 
save the spire, because the water turned to spray before it 
reached it and therefore was ineffective. But the rain helps 
somewhat; and finally the blaze in the rest of the building 
is fought to a smolder. 

We go home at last in the rain with heavy hearts: there 
is no insurance on that part of the building which is the 
property of the church. The results of seventy-two years of 
parish husbandry have been wiped out in a night. 

* * * 


Again it is a Sunday morning. It is the ninth of Septem- 
ber, in the year 1886. This time our destination is a new 
building which we have just erected on the corner of Pleasant 
and Middle Streets. Today it is to be dedicated. As we 
enter it, there are many of our friends already here, and 
there is a general feeling in the air that a good work has been 
done, and that the parish has again been placed in a position 
to assemble in its own house of worship for many years to 
come. As we look about us, there are many mementoes of 
the Mason Street Church which will carry on its remembrance 
for us, and for those who will follow us in the work of our 
church. 

The old pipe organ in the Mason Street Church was pretty 
thoroughly ruined by the fire, but “Old Lady” Stone salvaged 
some of the wood from it and had “Old Man” Yarrabee use 
it to build the communion table which we see down there at 
the front of the church. The pulpit in the Mason Street 
Church was also salvaged from the wreck, and is good for at 
least a few more hundred years. Up in the belfry, we can 
hear the bell ringing for tardy attendants. That bell will 
serve as a reminder, too, of the Mason Street Church, for the 
parishioners of future generations: Mrs. Mathilda Swift sent 
the metal from the old bell to a foundry, and had it recast, 
and there it is, pounding away up in the belfry of our new 
church. And the people who are gathered with us in this 
new church, on this Sunday morning of September 9, 1886, 
to dedicate this new church home, have the satisfaction of 
knowing that the building is clear of debt. 

John L. Swift, who owns the block of stores over which 
the Mason Street Church building was erected, gave the 
society one thousand dollars for the release of their option to 
rebuild over his stores; and with this and other monies sub- 
scribed at the time, we bought a double lot here on this corner; 
then we sold half the lot, which gave us more toward the erec- 
tion of the projected new building. The state convention gave 
a large part of the amount needed; and the rest was raised in 
the parish by subscriptions and among friends of the parish 
in Maine and Massachusetts. 

As the service begins, Rev. Lucan Seneca Crosley, who 
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was pastor of the church at the time of the fire at Mason 
Street, and who has been working hard with the church com- 
mittee to get the money for this new building and see it 
through, proudly rises and gives the invocation. And as the 
service progresses, we hear words of encouragement from 
Rev. J. H. Little, who preceded Mr. Crosley as our pastor 
at Mason Street, but who was called to be state superin- 
tendent while still our pastor. During the work of getting 
the funds for erecting this new building, Mr. Little has been 
a great help to us. Then we hear a sermon by Mr. Crosley’s 
brother, Rey. Marion Crosley. 

And when the service of dedication is over, on that ninth 
day of September in the year 1886, we all go forth from this 
little church with the feeling that although it is not all that 
we should like in the way of a building, at least it is ours; 
and as such we shall love it. 

* Ly * 


And so we come back to where we started from, in these 
glimpses of the houses of worship which our society has in- 
habited during its first one hundred thirty years. The future 
remains to be enacted, and no one can prophesy what that 
future shall be. We find ourselves in a situation in the 
present which is certainly unusual. <A building, whose con- 
struction has been halted when half completed, seems to have 
little meaning. Yet, there was meaning in the plans from 
which the building has been started; and when the structure 
is finished, every detail will be seen to have its place. We find 
ourselves in the situation of the man upon whose projected 
building work has been halted. 

Two years ago, the sense of the inadequacy of our Pleasant 
Street building was brought home to us forcefully because of 
the growth in the activities of the parish. New organizations, 
new needs, and new times required more facilities to work with 
than we have been favored with in this Pleasant Street edifice. 
But efforts to secure funds for adaptations on this building 
elicited little interest. Then we found that certain business 
interests were looking eagerly toward the possibility of pur- 
chasing this property, and were willing to pay a good price 
for it. But the amount which any such group would be able 
to pay would not go far in the construction of a new and 
better building. 

At that time, Wheeler Hall, formerly the Unitarian church, 
and for many years used as a school building, had just been 
abandoned. The possibility of purchasing it from the town 
was investigated, and at a subsequent meeting of the town, 
formal authorization was given for the act. The money needed 
for its purchase was given expressly for this purpose by friends 
of the church, and the purchase price was paid in full. 

But already the Battle of the Atlantic was in progress, and, 
finally, those interests which had gone to considerable trouble 
and expense to themselves in preparing to purchase the Pleas- 
ant Street property, decided that the times were now not 
opportune for the venture, and withdrew. Though naturally 
this was a great disappointment to us, a study of the balance 
sheet shows that as a result of these two years of intensive 
work on this problem of acquiring better quarters for the 
church, the church now holds title to a building which in all 
fundamental respects is far superior to the one which we 
dedicated in 1886, and it may be that, through the kindness 
of persons interested in the parish, funds may some day be 
made available for repairing and slightly modifying the Fed- 
eral Street building, with a view to its full-time occupancy by 
the parish. 

The parish today consists of a fellowship of members, with 
a board of management, Mrs. Emma Haley, chairman, which 
conducts the affairs of the parish between meetings of the 
parish itself. A number of groups are active within the 
parish: the St. Macrina Society, Mrs. Gertrude Staples, presi- 
dent, an organization for women; the Mission Circle, Miss 
Helen L. Varney, president; the Associates, Russell M. Hos- 
mer, president, an organization for men; the Youth Fellowship, 
Dorothy Perkins, president; the Sunday school; the vested 
choir, Mrs. Helen Brackett, director; Boy Scout Troop 33, 
Lauriston Trott, scoutmaster, Harry Snow, assistant scout- 
master; and Cub Pack No. 33, Lauriston Trott, cubmaster. 
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Regional Conferences at Turkey Run, 
New Haven and Concord 


(ieee the auspices of the Forward Together Committee 
three regional conferences have been held recently to 
stimulate, if possible, Universalist work through state organ- 
izations and in local churches. The first, April 6, 7 and 8, at 
Turkey Run, Ind., was led by Dr. Robert Cummins; the 
second, April 21 and 22, at New Haven, Conn., was led by 
Dr. John M. Ratcliff; the third, at Concord, N. H., April 29 
and 30, was led by Rev. Wallace G. Fiske, assisted by Dr. 
Ratcliff. 

The meetings were not advertised. They were informal 
conferences which brought together usually a few laymen, 
state officers and ministers. 

The conference at Turkey Run was held at the annual 
retreat of the mid-west ministers. Those present were: Miss 
Lillian Crandell from Michigan; Rev. Arthur W. McDavitt 
from Indiana; Rev. Carl H. Olson and Rev. Horton Colbert 
from Minnesota; Rev. George C. Baner, D.D., Rev. Clinton 
L. Scott, D.D., Rev. Ernest H. Carritt, Rev. Stanley C. Stall 
and Rey. William G. Schneider from Ohio; Rev. William J. 
Arms, Rev. Donald K. Evans, Rev. James W. McKnight, Rev. 
H. L. Michael, Rev. W. R. Bennett, Rev. Frank D. Adams, 
D.D., Rev. Argyl Houser, Rev. Walter H. Macpherson, D.D., 
Rev. George H. Thorburn and Rev. Donald Harrington from 
Illinois. 

Dr. Cummins, writing of this gathering, said that the 
significant thing was that the men discussed thoroughly every 
item in regard to the local church. He also asserted that the 
group was unanimous in favoring expenditure of fifty thou- 
sand dollars of the capital of the convention for extension 
work and in favor of organizing a new department of finance. 

The New Haven conference was regarded as unusually in- 
teresting. The ministers in attendance were Barber, Hersey, 
Newton and Smith from Connecticut; Schooley and Saunders 
from Rhode Island; Lovejoy and Gehr from Pennsylvania; 
and Leining from New York. 

The laymen were Belden of Connecticut and Boyle from 
New York. 

Representing the general Forward Together Program Com- 
mittee were Dr. John M. Ratcliff and Mrs. Ezra B. Wood. 

Dr. Fred C. Leining of New York presented in detail the 
plan adopted by the New York State Convention to wake up 
churches and church workers. His address brought on a 
vital discussion, and the practical measures employed were 
explained fully. 

Dr. Leining called the New York plan “Answering the 
paganism of the day by an increase in all forms of church 
work.” He had brought with him samples of literature used, 
and he emphasized the peril of wrong publicity and the power 
of good publicity. In the discussion it was seen that the plan 
of work must be clear, definite, practical; that the leadership 
must be intelligent. 

The kind of literature recently issued by the Commission 
on Literature of the Universalist Church of America was 
highly praised, the short tract being preferred by those present. 

The discussion took a wide range, forward together as- 
suming a new and practical form. Preachers’ institutes, 
better publicity through personal calling, and kindred subjects 
were explored. _ 

The whole discussion turned back repeatedly to the fact 
that the main objective is building up local churches, not 
general organizations, and that the latter must be tested by 
their ability to stimulate the rank and file and not merely 
increase their own funds. 

At Concord, from which we have not had a detailed 
report, Maine was represented by the state superintendent, 
Kenneth Hawkes, and by Baughan and Rawson. 

Massachusetts sent Fiske, Ratcliff and Rose, ministers, 
and Upton, a layman. 

New Hampshire was represented by the state superin- 
tendent, Wayne Haskell, and by Arthur Britton and R. Theo- 
dore Ball, laymen. 
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Vermont sent Pennoyer and Scott, ministers, and C. L. 
Coburn, a layman. 

Interest here was keen also and the meeting was regarded 
as profitable. 


Facts About the Universalist Church 
in Washington 


HE Universalist church in Washington, D. C., was 

organized by joint action of the Universalist General Con- 
vention (now the Universalist Church of America) and 
Universalists from various parts of the country resident in 
Washington. 

The first Universalist to preach in Washington of whom 
we have record is Rev. Theophilus Fiske, and the first sermon 
was in the United States Capitol. This was in 1827. Rev. 
George Truesdale Flanders, then in Baltimore, preached in 
Washington in 1844, and Rev. James Shrigley of Philadelphia 
in 1853, to explore the possibilities for a new movement, but 
nothing permanent came of either visit. 

The Civil War, like all the wars since, profoundly affected 
Washington as a city and brought many Universalists to the 
capital. They did not want to join the Unitarian church, but 
wanted a church of their own. As the Universalist General 
Convention for 1867 was meeting in Baltimore, two ministers 
and a layman got together and drafted a resolution favoring 
a national church in Washington. They were Rev. W. W. 
Dean, Rev. A. B. Grosh and True E. G. Pettengill, all from 
the state of New York. This resolution was passed, and it 
committed the denomination to the plan for a Washington 
church. 

The general secretary of the denomination, Rev. Elbridge 
Gerry Brooks, was sent to Washington and held services 
January 18 and 25, 1868. Some one hundred fifty people 
attended the first service. Over half expressed a desire to 
form a church, and so a temporary organization was effected 
after the morning service January 25, thirty-four men and 
nine women joining a Universalist society. 

The General Convention at Gloucester in 1870 voted to 
raise a centenary fund of two hundred thousand dollars, one 
hundred thousand dollars of which was to be used for the 
erection of a national church in Washington. 

At a meeting May 17, 1869, the movement took the name 
Murray Universalist Society and retained it until the reorgan- 
ization which brought the Universalist National Memorial 
Church into existence. 

A church organization was made February 22, 1874, and 
the dual organization of church and society was kept until 
the reorganization of 1927. 

The Chicago fire of 1870 delayed an appeal for funds with 
which to build the Washington church, but the General 
Convention took up the matter early in the 1880’s and sent 
Rey. Alexander Kent, pastor, over the denomination, to raise 
money. 

The local people furnished a lot at 13th and L Streets. 
N. W., that cost twelve thousand dollars, and thirty-four 
thousand dollars in addition was raised for the church and its 
furnishings. The cornerstone was laid May 9, 1882, by Dr. 
Henry W. Rugg, chairman of the board, New York City. 

The first service was held May 13, 1883, and at the session 
of the General Convention in Washington October 25, 1883, 
the church was dedicated, Rev. A. A. Miner preaching the 
sermon, Rev. C. H. Fay, the first settled pastor, making the 
prayer, and Rev. G. L. Demarest, secretary of the General 
Convention, performing the act of dedication. The structure 
was named Church of Our Father. The church lacked archi- 
tectural distinction, but seated twelve hundred people, and 
was perfect in its acoustics. It was sold soon after the national 
church project was started to the Christian Scientists. 

The Universalist National Memorial Church project was 
started several years before the church was built. Dr. John 
Smith Lowe, general superintendent, Dr. Roger F. Etz, gen- 
eral secretary, Louis Annin Ames, of the General Convention 
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board, A. I. Bicknell, treasurer, and Atwood, Friend and 
Adams, presidents, put in much time raising money. 

Final decisions as to building were made soon after the 
beginning of Dr. Perkins’ pastorate. The site first purchased 
on New Hampshire Avenue for the new church was sold, the 
site on 16th Street bought, and Allen and Collens of Boston 
secured as architects. 

The cornerstone was laid Sunday, April 28, 1929, by Dr: 
Frank D. Adams, president of the General Convention. The 
Young Peace Tower was dedicated at the session of the Gen- 
eral Convention, Sunday, October 27, 1929. The first service 
in the new church was Palm Sunday, April 13, 1930, and the 
church was dedicated April 27, 1930. 


Items Regarding Special Events, Etc. 


1. A secession took place at the close of the second pas- 
torate of Rev. Alexander Kent, and Dr. Kent organized an 
independent movement interested in the social applications of 
Christianity. The book of Edward Bellamy, Looking Back- 
ward, was a factor in creating the schism. The “People’s 
Church” met in halls, was held together by the personality 
of the pastor, and slowly disintegrated after his death. 

2. Many Universalist ministers leaving the pastorate 
have entered government service and joined this church. 
Among them, besides A. B. Grosh and W. W. Dean, have 
been W. W. Curry of Indiana, LeGrand Powers of Minnesota, 
Henry N. Couden, the blind chaplain of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, Albert Wilgus of the state of Washington, Henry 
A. Abbott, W. H. Grigsby, and Martha Bortle. Rev. I. M. 
Atwood, former general superintendent, also went to Wash- 
ington to live, and died soon after his arrival in 1917. 

8. Dr. and Mrs. John van Schaick, Jr., went overseas for 
war relief with the Rockefeller Foundation January to June 
1915 and with the Red Cross in May 1917 to May 1919. 
Rev. William Couden, assistant pastor, served as chaplain, 
U.S. A. 

4. Dr. Seth Rogers Brooks has made the church widely 
known. by preaching and speaking in various Protestant 
churches, colleges, and secondary schools in Washington and 
parts of Maryland and Virginia. He was chaplain of the 
Harvard Summer School in 1940 and 1941. 


Pastors Who Have Served the Church 


Rev. Cyrus H. Fay, 1873 to 1877. 

Rev. Alexander Kent, two pastorates, September 1877 to 
October 1887 and June 1888 to July 1890. 

Rev. S. A. Whitcomb, November 23, 1890, to March 24, 
1892. 

Rev. A. G. Rogers, November 1892 to April 1897. 

Rev. Leslie Moore, November 1897 to April 1899. 

Rev. John van Schaick, Jr., D.D., January 1900 to Novem- 
ber 17, 1918. 

(Rev. William Couden was assistant to Dr. van Schaick 
from December 1, 1916, to May 1, 1917, and acting pastor 
part of the time Dr. van Schaick was abroad, he himself re- 
signing to go into the army as chaplain in 1918.) 

Rev. Levi M. Powers, D.D., September 1, 1919, to De- 
cember 27, 1920. 

Rev. Clarence E. Rice, D.D., December 1, 1922, to Febru- 
ary 14, 1926. 

Rev. Frederic W. Perkins, D.D., January 9, 1927, to 
January 8, 1939. 

(Rev. Doris Swett was assistant pastor during the pastorate 
of Dr. Rice and at the beginning of the pastorate of Dr. 
Perkins.) 

Rev. Seth R. Brooks, D.D., January 15, 1939, to 


Approximately $500,000 was raised for the new church. 
It was financed by the church at large with the help of local 
subscribers, and about $175,000 is still due the Universalist 
‘Church of America. The church has an endowment of about 
$130,000 and a budget of $17,000. The bonds of the church 
have been paid, but $22,500 is due on notes. 
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Freedom 


O Freedom, vainly striving 
To fend the tyrant’s blows, 
The will of God is bringing 
Confusion to your foes; 
An inward blight shall wither 
Their purpose in its flower, 
And, ever slowly spreading, 
Destroy their evil power. 


The might of unseen forces 
Shall break the tyrant’s rod; 
They fight a losing battle 
Who flout the laws of God; 
Their days are quickly numbered, 
The triumphs of their hands 
Shall pass like words of boasting 
Inscribed in shifting sands. 


The men who bear your standard 
In God have placed their trust; 
They win the final triumph 
Who know their cause is just; 
And all the valiant free men, 
In lands that still are free, 
Have pledged their lives to safeguard 
Their cherished liberty. 


O Freedom, yours the future— 
The lasting victory, 
The age of nobler manhood, 
When all men shall be free! 
The power of God is moving 
To make your triumph sure, 
That man may build with justice 
The peace which shall endure. 


Marion Franxurn Ham 


Three Kinds of Unity 
William C. Kernan 


Att the strong social currents in the world at this time 
represent strivings after unity in some form or other. 

Communism is such a striving. It is the attempt of a 
group to unify society on the basis of the proletarian class. 
But this is too exclusive. It rules out too many people, and 
to make its claims good resorts to dictatorship. 

Nazism strives after unity—the unity of men who belong 
to the “Aryan” race, who have a particular kind of blood in 
their veins. To express this blood-unity the Nazis have a 
slogan, “one Reich, one Folk, one Fuehrer.” Nazism can 
never succeed, however, because it cannot include the many 
men of the several races which inhabit the world, and to live 
at all it must forever rely upon force and persecution to keep 
in subjection those who may be classed as “non-Aryans.” 

Christianity also has its conception of social unity. And 
we also have a slogan, “one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one 
God and Father of all who is above all, and through all and 
in you all.” We embrace the whole of mankind within our 
unity. And our purpose has been so sound, so true, so gen- 
erally recognized as right that its influence has created and 
molded what we call American democratic society, which 
strives for the kind of unity expressed in the familiar Amer- 
ican slogans of “liberty for all,” “justice for all,” “all men 
are created equal.” 

What faithful and mighty men our forefathers were so 
effectively to impress American society with this ideal of 
unity! And what faithful and mighty men we shall be if we 
can make the men of this generation realize that true social 
unity cannot be based upon class or race, but only upon the 
principle that there is one God “who has created of one blood 
all men to dwell on the face of the whole earth.” 
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Wuen Boys Ask Questions. By Roscoe 
Gilmore Stott. The Standard Publish- 


ing Company. 60 cents. 


Dr. Stott, in this paper-covered book, 
tries to “interpret life in its various 
phases for puzzled, modern youth.” He 
writes in a pleasing, simple manner of 
the problems that face adolescent boys in 
their homes, schools, families, social con- 
tacts, future education, etc. Best of all, 
he has written his book for boys to read 
for themselves. He does not preach about 
the issues, but stands on the boys’ side 
and views the other aspects with good 
common sense and the guidance of ma- 
ture intelligence. 

So many boys never achieve an ade- 
quate solution of their adolescent prob- 
lems because they lack the confidence 
to talk them over with parents or 
teachers. This book, When Boys Ask 
Questions, might well prove the opening 
wedge to much frank discussion and 
serious thought. Boys are often too 
heedless about their responsibility at 
home, their treatment of friends and ac- 
quaintances, or their future potentialities. 
While Dr. Stott may not know all the 
answers, his sensible attempt at pre- 
senting some of them deserves the at- 
tention of those who are concerned with 
gaining the confidence of boys. His 
method of approach is very commend- 
able. 

Fiorence W. Simonson 


Timorny Dwicutr (1752-1817). By 
Charles E. Cunningham. Macmillan. 
$3.75. 


Timothy Dwight, president of Yale 
from September, 1795, until his death in 
January, 1817, cannot be called the 
founder of Yale, but he certainly was one 
of its great presidents. Indeed, it was 
his ability and energy that finally estab- 
lished the college on a firm foundation. 

Timothy Dwight was one of those 
precocious young men so numerous at 
the end of the eighteenth century. He 
was a grandson of Jonathan Edwards, 
and at an early age showed great bril- 
liancy of mind. He entered Yale when 
he was only thirteen and graduated at 
seventeen in the class of 1769. He then 
became a tutor at the college, but finally 
was obliged to leave in 1774 owing to a 
breakdown in his health due to over- 
work. It is interesting to note that he 
worked with the same enthusiasm to 
regain his health as he had earlier to 
absorb Latin, Greek and Hebrew. He 
did suffer, however, a permanent injury 
to his eyesight, and what he accom- 
plished during the remainder of his life 
in spite of this great handicap would put 
most of us to shame. In 1777, shortly 
after his marriage to Mary Woolsey, he 
became a chaplain in the Revolutionary 
Army, but he was obliged to give up the 


chaplainey in order to return to Nor- 
thampton due to his father’s death and 
the necessity that he furnish support for 
his mother and his younger brothers and 
sisters. 

In 1783, he accepted the pastorate of 
the Congregational church in Greenfield 
Hill, Conn., not far from Fairfield, where 
he received the munificent salary of five 
hundred dollars. Here he became famous 
as a preacher and teacher of the gospel. 
He said that clergymen too often preach 
the efficacy of the faith without suffi- 
ciently explaining it, so he constantly 
hammered it home that there might be 
no misunderstanding in the minds of the 
people. “Repentance,” he said, “which 
is a mere dread of punishment must be 
carefully distinguished from that which 
arises from a deep and genuine sense of 
the vileness of sin.” 

While pastor at Greenfield Hill, he also 
founded an academy at Northampton. 
Its success was immediate. Dr. Dwight 
conducted it in a most advanced fashion 
for those days. He admitted girls to the 
school, to the horror of most educators of 
that time. He practically abolished cor- 
poral punishment, relying entirely upon 
persuasion or small fines. 

When President Stiles of Yale died in 
1795, Timothy Dwight was the unani- 
mous choice for the presidency. His 
acceptance was vigorously opposed by 
his Greenfield congregation, which was 
unwilling to release him. At that time a 
Congregational pastor could not leave a 
society without the consent of the con- 
sociation of the Congregational Church, 
composed of ministers and laymen in the 
district. It is said that no one of the 
twelve ministers in the consociation who 
assented to Dr. Dwight’s resignation was 
ever allowed to preach again at Green- 
field Hill. 

Dr. Dwight quickly brought Yale from 
a condition of uncertainty, where both 
education and discipline were at a low 
ebb, to a much higher plane. He was 
not merely a great preacher but was 
certainly a great educator. He also had 
a faculty for picking the right man for a 
place. A typical example was the case 
of Professor Silliman, appointed to the 
chemistry department. He was a bril- 
liant student of that day but knew 
nothing about chemistry, as chemistry 
was then an almost unknown science. 
However, Dwight had faith in the man 
and he was not glued to precedent. The 
new professor’s knowledge of chemistry 
was, after all, only of secondary impor- 
tance as compared to the man himself, 
and Dwight selected Silliman, who served 
Yale for fifty years. 

There is no question that Yale pros- 
pered greatly under his leadership. He 
insisted upon high academic standards 
and hard work by the students. On the 
other hand, he was always easily ap- 
proachable and the students did not 


hesitate to go to him and talk over their 
problems. He was the cause, also, of 
many changes in college life at that time. 
It was due to Dwight’s efforts that Yale 
was turned into a university, for under 
his administration a medical school and 
law school were established. He like- 
wise greatly liberalized the school, broad- 
ening its entire curriculum. 

President Dwight was a leader of the 
conservative wing of the Congregational 
Church. This was important, for the - 
Unitarians were becoming strong at 
Harvard and Dr. Dwight was regarded 
as one of their leading opponents. 

The biography is well done, and the 
bibliography in connection therewith is 
excellent. We might, sometimes, wish 
that the praise of Dr. Dwight was not 
quite so insistent throughout the book, 
but perhaps we may forgive the author 
in this respect. The book is well worth 
reading. It refreshes our memory of a 
great man, a reformer in education and 
one whose religious views, although harsh 
and old-fashioned as viewed today, yet 
were far in advance of those of his grand- 
father, the great Jonathan Edwards. We 
must peep into history now and then if 
we are to appreciate what we have today. 


A. IncHAam BickNELL 


A Lerrer to My Son. By a Soldier’s 
Mother. Dutton. 50 cents. 


The boy having enlisted, his mother 
sends a message urging mastery of fear, 
confidence in a Divine Plan, and assur- 
ance of immortality. The purpose is ad- 
mirable, but many will not accept the 
basis of argument in several respects. 


CHO: 


Gop’s Back Pasture. By Arthur Went- 
worth Hewitt. Willett Clark. $1.50. 


Dr. Hewitt writes of the rural church 
as “God’s back pasture.” He does not 
infer that this is unloved or unlovely, 
because his devotion to the humbler 
fields of the minister’s religious endeavor 
is evident in every line. Out of a wealth 
of personal experience this book of guid- 
ance has been written for the man who. 
serves the church’s lesser charges. For 
one who has known such places person- 
ally the book is filled with humor and 
pathos and wonder, too, that such situa- 
tions as one thought unique in one’s own 
personal experience are in truth so world-- 
wide. 

It is to be hoped that Dr. Hewitt’s. 
book will lead young men into these 
green fields which need tilling so badly 
and often lack a tiller. Some such book 
as this should be required reading for 
every theological student. 


Fiorence W. Srmonson: 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


CLERGYMEN AWAKE 
To THe Eprtor: 

This darkest hour in the history of western civilization 
calls for Christian leadership of a new order to cry aloud and 
spare not to show the church its transgressions and society 
its sins. 

The pastors, ministers, priests and preachers in our 
churches are in the first-line position of leadership. Civiliza- 
tion waits on them to awaken the Christian forces from the 
sleep of complacency. It will require courage of a high 
order on their part to lead in checking the moral and spiritual 
slump which the last half generation and more has registered. 

The saving of all we as Christians hold dear in manner 
of life hangs on the potency of the Christian religion NOW 
to clear away cesspools of iniquity which are poisoning the 
moral and spiritual atmosphere we breathe. If we want God’s 
help in saving our democratic way of life, we must prove our- 
selves trustworthy channels of his grace to uplift humanity. 

Consecrated, courageous leadership is necessary to make 
religion among us a practical, militant power for personai and 
social righteousness. It must be taken out of the four walls 
of our churches and made to flow into the avenues of life 
where men toil, strain, sweat and sin. Let it cleanse the 
movies of their display of sex lust, marital infidelity, gang- 
sterism, and crime, our social life of its highballs and its cock- 
tail parties, and our streets of their legalized dispensaries of 
intoxicants. Let it purge our sports and recreations of gam- 
bling and our widely read fiction of its moral filth. 

We are looking to ministers as Christ’s spokesmen in this 
crisis to lead us in this crusade to a higher life. 

CHRISTIAN CITIZEN 


A SUGGESTION ABOUT CHURCH ATTENDANCE 


To THe Eprror: 

Perhaps this suggestion for Unitarians will be of use to 
Universalists. 

Rev. W. Waldemar W. Argow, Th.D. 
First Unitarian Church 

Baltimore, Md. 

My dear Dr. Argow: 

May I put in writing the topic about which we had a few 
words on Sunday. You pointed out so eloquently the impor- 
tance of establishing the habit of church attendance, it seems 
as though it would be a good thing if Unitarian ministers (as 
well as others) would make a special effort to put over that 
idea. This could be done by efforts, concertedly or singly, to 
tell the people at Christmas time and at Easter time about 
the need and great importance of this, just as you did on 
Sunday. 

At these two seasons, Christmas and Easter, the people 
do come out. They are there! Then is the time to talk to 
them. If such preachment is made at any other time in the 
year, it will reach for the most part only those people who 
already do come to church. What we need is to reach those 
who do not come, but who ought to come. 

If a talk on this subject were made the content of the 
sermon for the day, that would be a great deal better than to 
leave it out entirely. Still, that might not be satisfactory to 
the congregation, and if it should become habitual it might 
diminish the special attendance. But instead of that we 
might have a short extra sermon, say ten minutes long, making 
the moral appeal to patriotism and to duty toward God. In 
the beginning the special sermon on church attendance might 
be made even longer. Even then there would still be time 
for a sermon on the special subject of the day. Possibly this 
would then be all the more beneficial. 

Ministers no doubt feel that such exhortation might be 
regarded as a bore. But this feeling is unjustified. It would 
be no more of a bore than any other appeal to moral duty. 
As for giving the people something that will please them, in 
the hope that then they will come more often, does experience 
give any warrant for such expectation? 


Now I do not set myself up as a copy, but probably there 
are others who feel as I do, namely, that we ought not to 
forsake the assembling together. Society needs the church, 
and the church absolutely must have regular meetings, and 
God needs our joint effort in his service. Therefore we come, 
not for fun, not for entertainment, but to serve God and man, 
as well as ourselves individually. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to the Christian Register 
and Ture Curistian Leaver, with the suggestion that they 
print it, or as much as they will, now at this time, not waiting 
until Christmas approaches or until Easter comes again. 

Respectfully and cordially yours, 
Witutrmam C. Les 
Washington, D. C. 


DR. ATWOOD IS SLIGHTLY “REALISTIC” 


To THE Epiror: 

I feel sure that you published the letter from Dr. Atwood 
on the Davis case with extreme reluctance. I can see why 
you would feel that you could not refuse to print it, but I 
cannot understand why Dr. Atwood wrote it. 

Of course, since he thinks so highly of Mr. Davis, it is 
natural that he should want to see him happily established in 
his chosen line of work. But since that work—the ministry of 
the Universalist Church—is close to Dr. Atwood’s heart, and 
since he considers Mr. Davis especially well qualified for it, 
it is perhaps natural that he should feel resentful that the 
desired opportunity has not yet appeared. 

However, some of his complaints seem slightly unreason- 
able. It was only last June that Mr. Davis was graduated 
from the Theological School, and there must have been many 
graduates through the years who have waited more than a 
year before securing a church. One of our successful younger 
ministers once told me that he waited so long after leaving 
St. Lawrence before a church was offered to him that he 
became disgusted and discouraged. But Mr. Davis, says Dr. 
Atwood, has had more obstacles to overcome than most men, 
“as the present situation indicates.” If the reason for the 
present situation is, as Dr. Atwood says, that he married a 
young woman who has Negro blood in her veins, then the 
obstacles which now confront him are of his own making. 
But, “Should he have denied his love?” asks Dr. Atwood 
dramatically. 

That question has been asked many times, for many rea- 
sons—Shall we deny our love? Should they deny their love?— 
and when the answer has been “No” the result has frequently 
been embarrassment, unhappiness and even tragedy. Self- 
denial is not easy, but it is a virtue which has its reward. 

I do not know whether Dr. Atwood is a pacifist or not, but 
he resembles many pacifists in that he is unwilling to admit 
that people who do not agree with him may be as sincere as 
he and as anxious to do right, “State superintendents,” says 
he accusingly, “will not say, as I do, that if a parish calls him 
as minister he will certainly win his way to the hearts of the 
people and justify himself.” 

Of course they will not. How could they? If they are 
honest men they could not praise Mr. Davis as Dr. Atwood 
does—they do not know him as well. And if they sincerely 
believe that his marriage was a mistake, and would limit his 
usefulness in a parish, they could not conscientiously recom- 
mend him. 

Mixed marriages always create problems, whether the 
mixture is of religion or race. A state superintendent might 
well hesitate about recommending to a parish a minister whose 
wife was a devout Roman Catholic or a Jehovah’s Witness. 

It is interesting to note that Dr. Atwood does not base his 
plea for the Davises on the principle that race prejudice is 
wrong. On the contrary, he advances the stock argument of 
all those who find self-denial too hard—this is an exceptional 
case. Here are two young people, fine and talented, who are 
devoted to the Universalist Church. They love each other, 
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and Dr. Atwood loves them and all who come to know them 
in the future are sure to love them. He does not say to a 
church which would not accept Mr. Davis as its minister be- 
cause of his wife, “You are yielding to race prejudice and 
that is wrong.” He says, “You would forget your race 
prejudice if you knew these young people. You would never 
think of Marguerite’s Negro blood if you saw her every day. 
Her skin is as white as mine.” Dr. Atwood seems to be 


slightly “realistic” himself. 
A. F. 


THE DAVIS CASE 


To tue Eprror: 

The letter in your April 4th issue from Dr. Atwood re- 
garding the treatment accorded Rev. F. E. Davis since he 
graduated from St. Lawrence Theological School tells a story 
of rank racial injustice that seems scarcely believable in a 
Christian and liberal (so called) denomination. To condemn 
and ostracize a worthy man merely because his excellent wife 
happens to have had an ancestor of darker skin, is certainly 
not in harmony with the brotherhood principles of which so 
much is preached. This serious discrimination indicates a lack 
of sincerity and furnishes our opponents in the supposedly less 
liberal sects with plenty of ammunition, also gives Hitler and 
his like reasonable grounds to stand on. 

We need to do one of two things: We must either remove 
the “universal” from the name of our church and forego the 
claim of human brotherhood, or we must try to right this deep 
injustice by getting behind Dr. Atwood and helping Mr. Davis 
to obtain a good parish, where both he and his wife may have 
a chance to prove their worthiness. 

I suggest that we all “put on our thinking caps” and then 
proceed to suggest to Dr. Atwood several places where we 
think there might be possible openings. If fifty or more will 
do this soon, it ought to bring results. Let’s try! 

Oscar H. Perry 


Portland, Maine 


FROM A NOBLE RECTOR WHO TAKES THE LEADER 


To THe Eprror: : 

Before and after and during the Christmas season I have 
heard from many friends and they have made me glad. I wish 
I could write to them personally if I cannot see them face to 
face, but—how wishes lengthen as our days decline! I have 
never held the pen of a ready writer. Only once have I been 
complimented on my penmanship and the praise came from 
one who was undoubtedly biased in my favor. Now the ques- 
tion has been settled. My hands are so shaky that I am a 
bungler with either pen or pencil and the type goes awry when 
I use a machine. The fact is that the infirmities of age are 
closing in around me. “The teeth I now am using are not the 
ones I had.” Eyesight, on the blink; hearing, rather dull; not 
much left of my left leg! Dancing out of the question! I am 
reminded of the story of a festive waiter who sidled up to the 
traveling man in the restaurant, with an eye keen for busi- 
ness: “Can I wait on you, sir? I have calves’ brains, pigs’ 
feet, and deviled kidneys.” “That will do, Bud, I have heard 
enough about your bodily afflictions. What I want is dinner.” 
Excuse the joke. “A little nonsense now and then is relished 
by the wisest men.” The poet Waller puts the case more 
seriously: 

The Soul’s dark cottage, battered and decayed, 
Lets in new light through chinks that time has made: 
Stronger by weakness, wiser men become 

As they draw near to their eternal home. 

Leaving the old, both worlds at once they view, 
That stand upon the threshold of the new. 


My post-office address is still 812 First Avenue, Laurel, 
Miss. But week after week in “The Parish News,” my beloved 
successor and son in the Faith reminds me that canonically 
and officially I am “Rector Emeritus” of the Church of the 
Nativity, Greenwood. It is a high honor. I accept it with 
thanks, but in the meantime, to you of “the inner circle” I 
am “parson,” if you please. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


This letter goes to many whom I have never seen, and yet 
I am sure that they are bound together with me in the bundle 
of life. Out of sight is not always out of mind. It is often 
the case that absence makes the heart grow fonder. We may 
be present in the spirit when we are absent in the body. 
Blessed are the paradoxes of life! O blest communion, fellow- 
ship divine! But we must have done. Here’s to thee and me 
and all of us. “God bless us, every one.” As ever and even 
more than ever. 
L. W. Ross 
Laurel, Miss. 


DR. NEWMAN’S HONEST LETTER. 


To rHeE Epiror: 


I am enclosing bill for THe Caristran Leaver unpaid. 
After due consideration of the matter, this seems to be the 
only course open to me. You see, I am a pacifist and, what’s 
more, proud of it. Therefore you can readily understand that 
many of the articles appearing within the last few years in 
Tue Curistian Leaper, many editorials also, have hardly 
made a hit with me. 

I have, therefore, decided to subscribe instead to Fellow- 
ship, the journal of the Fellowship of Reconciliation, as being 
more along the lines of my thought. Indeed, I find myself 
going more and more to the meetings held at the Friends 
Center in Cambridge. 

I shall miss the articles by Dr. Manning, Mr. Benner, Mr. 
Schwenk and others in the pacifist fold. Also in years gone 
by I have enjoyed your Cruising articles very much. 

Minette D. NewMan 
Cambridge, Mass. 


FORMER SECRETARY OF DR. PULLMAN WRITES 


To THE Eprror: 

Tue Curistian Leaner is priceless, as note the privilege 
of reading and rereading such editorials as “Universalists Be- 
lieve in Prayer” and “This Matter of Church Attendance,” 
and then Dr. Adams’ “That Imperishable Something,” etc., 
etc., all through the issue of March 21. 

Be sure I am appreciative and grateful. 

ANNE JENISON 
Livingston, N. Y. 


AS AN EDUCATOR SEES IT 


To Tue Epiror: 


It would be a great hardship to be deprived of Tue 
Curist1AN Leaver. It is so full of good things. One of the 
very best religious magazines published in this country, it 
ought to be taken and read in every Universalist home. 

ASIAS: 
Akron, Ohio 


HELP UNITARIANS: THEY HELP US 


To rue Epiror: 


In your February 7th issue I note that the Unitarians will 
not be able to operate their Star Island property this summer. 
It occurs to me that it would be both generous and profitable. 
if we were to offer to share our facilities at Ferry Beach with 
them. This opportunity for a spiritual adventure with the. 
members of a liberal religious group, similar to our own, will 
serve (as a resolution passed at the last Unitarian convention 
phrased it) to strengthen “the sympathetic and co-operative: 
relations now existing between the two organizations.” The: 
resolution ended with the hope (which we can partially fulfill) 
that “in the confused and trying days of the present time 
[these relations] may become even closer and deeper.”’ Such 
an opportunity will not soon present itself to us again. 

Cart SEABURG. 
Medford, Mass. 
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Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Concerning the Clara Barton Birthplace and Camp 
' for Diabetic Girls 


Please put on your list of “things to 
do” a reminder that your supply of 
Christmas Stockings should be ordered 
now so that they may be filled during 
the summer. Miss Dorothy Thomas will 
take care of orders as soon as they reach 
16 Beacon Street, Boston. So little 
money in a Christmas Stocking does so 
much good! 

* * 

The Clara Barton Birthplace Commit- 
tee has given serious consideration to 
the Flag Day observance and the ques- 
tion of whether or not it should be held 
this year when so many restrictions have 
been placed upon travel by automobile. 
It was decided that the importance of 
the work in the present National Health 
Program was such that we should go 
ahead with our plans. The program has 
been completed. We have been fortu- 
nate in securing Miss Ruth I. Seabury, 
educational secretary of the American 
Board of Foreign Missions (Congrega- 
tional) , as the speaker of the day. As 
all who have heard her know, she is a 
dynamic speaker. There will be a panel 
discussion, Miss Gertrude M. Whipple, 
Mrs. Arthur F. Ells, and one of the 
nurses in charge of camp participating. 
Mrs. Charles H. Monbleau, wife of Rev. 
Charles H. Monbleau, pastor of our 
church in Malden, Mass., and a talented 
vocalist, will sing. We invite you to be 
present on June 13, 1942, at the birth- 
place of Clara Barton. Anyone inter- 
ested in bus or train connections from 
Boston may secure this information from 
16 Beacon Street. 


* * * 


The sales tables need replenishing in 
the spring. We should like to see dis- 
played useful articles which sell for a 
moderate price. The children find so 
many articles which mother or sister 
enjoy, but never anything for brother or 
daddy. Include something suitable for 
the men of the family in your package. 
Send it to Mrs. Paul Lincoln Marshall, 
Custodian, Clara Barton Birthplace, 
North Oxford, Mass., not later than May 
30, if possible. 


* “oy * 


There is a camp which fills a specific 
need in the National Health Program. 
It is the Clara Barton Camp for Diabetic 
Girls, which opens for its eleventh season 
on June 29. The staff is nearing com- 
pletion. Mrs. Marion C. Robertson re- 
turns for the third season as executive 
director; Mrs. Guy C. Stephen, who 
served as hostess last summer, is to be 
with us again; Miss Olive Tracy, a former 


counselor, steps up into the position of 


director of program. Our cook and as- 
sistant cook will come from the Fram- 
ingham State Normal School, Depart- 
ment of Home Economics. Counselors 
will have a week of leadership training 
at Pine Tree Camp, Plymouth, Mass. 


* * * 


Our needs, as usual, are many, the 
principal one being for funds with which 
to operate. Outdoor equipment is 
needed, and the specific items will be 
listed in a future article. We have every 
reason to believe that one of our definite 
requirements is to be met by the lay- 
men of Massachusetts. They are to 
give us a flat-bottomed rowboat. 


* * * 


Come to North Oxford for the Flag 
Day observance, June 13. Come during 
the camp season, June 29 to August 24. 
Come any day. A welcome awaits you. 


A UNIVERSALIST 
WOMAN HONORED 


Word has just been received of the 
election of a prominent Universalist, 
Mrs. Frederick W. Pfaff of Cambridge, 
Mass., to the presidency of the Massa- 
chusetts Federation of Women’s Church 
Societies. Mrs. Pfaff succeeds Mrs. F. 
King Singiser of Watertown, Mass. 


THE UPSURGING 
VIGOR OF LIFE 


The actual visible signs of nature’s 
yearly resurrection often come after 
Easter in our northern states. The full 
vigor of growth, bursting from seed to 
leaf, to bud and blossom, almost while 
we watch, begins nearer the end of April. 
Then we welcome a warm day for out- 
door work when dried grass of last year, 
dead wood, and nests of harmful insects 
may be destroyed so that vines and 
trees, lawns and gardens, may grow at 
their best. 

This time after Easter seems to move 
with a rush. The new life of spring is 
too vigorous to wait upon our slow per- 
ceptions, but suddenly bare branches are 
clothed in beauty of foliage or bloom. If 
we are not alert in vision we miss spring’s 
daily fashion pageant while absorbed in 
the duties and stresses of man-fashioned 
living. 

This same absorption in our own life 
problems sometimes blinds us to the 
beauty and vigor, the swift growth, the 
momentum with which the girls of our 
church families and community gain 
their accretions of skills, talents, and 
powers as they approach their time of 
blossoming into leadership. Lest the 
church fail to benefit, lest we be left to 


mourn the “loss of a whole age-group 
from our church”—let us think deeply if 
there are not mats of dried prejudice, 
dead wood of indifference and misunder- 
standing, and nests of stinging criticism 
which, if removed, would enable our 
younger women to grow straight and 
strong in usefulness to the church and 
its work of spiritual leadership. 

What objections sometimes crop up 
when some young woman is mentioned 
for a possible position of responsibility! 

“She’s too absorbed in her studies to 
attempt it.” If that is true, isn’t it the 
privilege of some patient church friend 
to perfect her life by adding soul out- 
reach in social contacts and helpfulness 
to her intellectual growth? She may 
thank or blame someone, years from 
now, for help given or withheld, while 
she was not aware of her own need. 

“She thinks too much of her own 
charm. She’s boy-crazy.” Well, then, 
she needs some other interest to counter- 
act the fault so that she will grow out of 
it more quickly. That charm may be 
used, if real, to lead younger girls who 
copy her in good ways also, or even to 
attract others to church, before she is 
drawn outside. Many times young folks 
lured to church by such attractions have 
stayed to become stanch workers for 
God. 

“She’s so shy she’d curl up and drop 
if asked to lead.” But did you ever watch 
her quiet way with a child or a stranger 
who needs help, when it is something 
she knows she can do? Her very evident 
unsureness of herself is an added charm 
to those reaching out for security in new 
surroundings, but not wanting to be 
carried out of themselves by a too ener- 
getic surety. 

“She has too many interests to have 
time for church work” or “She just 
hasn’t any interest in anything.” For 
many young women the very best time 
to start church work has passed un- 
noticed. One’s momentum has _ been 
faster than the church has found use 
for it, and her energy has laid hold on 
so many outside interests to find outlet. 
Perhaps the other has missed some cov- 
eted task, or feels secretly in her soul 
that she failed to qualify or she’d have 
been given work, and hides her sense of 
lack in a show of listlessness. For both 
there is hope in challenging the interest 
in some bit of church work too necessary 
and too simple to refuse. Stirring the 
workers to attempt it is as important as 
getting the work done. 

Of course it takes wise and under- 
standing older women leaders to make 
use of, and make place for, the younger 
women and girls of the church, with their 
lack of experience, their faults, and their 
busy interests of school and home and 


(Continued on page 319) 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


EACH FAMILY MUST CHOOSE 


Today each in his own family may 
make the choice between the way of 
destructive wrath and the way of crea- 
tive love. The 
small group with 
whom we most 
intimately _ live 
can be a foun- 
tain of life well- 
ing up forever, 
though  civiliza- 
tions rise or fall. 
As men die and 
are born, as cul- 
tures crumble and emerge, as social sys- 
tems crack and grow, over all is a 
ceaseless beating of great wings. For 
the family that lives its religion this 
beating is the throb of life. 

Virginia Westcott Wieman in 
The Family Lives Its Religion 


CHILDREN IN WARTIME 


Mrs. Wieman, in her recent book, The 
Family Lives Its Religion, has a chapter 
on “Dark Days.” She says that there 
are ways for insuring against dark days. 
Mature persons wishing to do this must 
discover something which makes life 
worth living. She advises them to start 
with activity—‘looking to the things of 
others.” She says that dark days come 
also to children, and that the remedy for 
them is the same: get them into action, 
help them to feel the connections which 
tie them with the human community, 
help them to find some new values which 
may mean as much as the lost ones, and 
show them by example that there are 
hidden spiritual values in life. It is this 
faith, a living faith, that is so important 
for older people to have, for through it 
children will sense the possibilities which 
they are too young to understand. 

So in wartime it is first of all important 
that the parents and teachers and adults 
with whom children come in contact take 
time for meditation and prayer and ac- 
quiring serenity and inner peace. The 
resulting confidence and power that come 
from a sense of adequacy for the situa- 
tion will be felt by the children. Actual 
participation in whatever is nearest, 
whether it be friendly contacts with 
neighbors, sharing with refugees, or con- 
structively building democratic attitudes 
in home and community, will be the form 
of activity which will build for security. 
If parents have confidence and courage, 
children will get it. 

The chief dangers in wartime are fear, 
hate and intolerance. Sometimes these 
attitudes come from lack of understand- 
ing. Small children instinctively feel fear 
at noise and confusion. We are told of 
instances of fear in nursery school chil- 


dren who thought that they were going 
to be bombed because they were told to 
go home for air-raid practice. This sort 
of fear is usually dispelled when things 
are explained simply, and especially if a 
child may be with his mother or a trusted 
teacher. 

Dr. Douglas A. Thom, director of the 
habit clinies of Boston, gives the follow- 
ing rules for helping children control 
their fears: 

1. Show children that fear is nothing 
to be ashamed of. 

2. Be frank with children. 
hide truth or suppress war talk. 

3. Recognize that children under six 
will need comfort; that those from seven 
to ten will be interested and excited by 
the situation; but that the great problem 
lies with those from eleven to fourteen 
because they will be more emotionally 
disturbed. 

4. Help them to face preparations 
sanely, without excitement. 

But intolerance and hate are more 
often imitated from elders. A definite 
attempt must be made to combat hate 
propaganda and race prejudice in these 
days. The newspaper is full of vindic- 
tive phrases. Words of revenge have 
even crept into church school news 
sheets. Adult leaders must be alert to 
guide children beyond this. 

There is the further need of helping 
children to discover that in the midst of 
change there are abiding realities on 
which they can count. Nature study, 
noting the regularity of the seasons and 
the dependability of God’s laws, study of 
stars will bring them this discovery. They 
may be using such a book as How Mir- 
acles Abound, by Stevens, or they may 
read each day Thoughts of God for Boys 
and Girls. Through their worship ex- 
periences at home and at church school 
they may find the truth that is in these 
lines from Children’s Worship in the 
Church School (Perkins) : 


Do not 


O God, whose laws will never change, 
We thank you for these things we know; 
That after rain the sun will shine, 

That after darkness, light appears, 
That winter always brings the spring, 
That after sleep we wake again, 

That life goes on, and love remains, 
And life and love can never die. 


Besides courses in appreciation of 
beauty and of nature, there is a great 
need for courses in world friendship, such 
as Children of the Promise (Means) ; 
Come, Everyone, and Worship (Keiser) ; 
and Brothertown (Griffiths). In helping 
parents to see the far-reaching influence 
of table talk, a study of the booklet, 
Creating Friendly Attitudes Through the 
Home, will be useful. Activities suggested 


‘supplementary material. 


in these books will give opportunity for 
personal service so much needed. 

The following articles in current mag- 
azines will be found helpful in the study 
of this subject: 

“Children Learn Tolerance,” Jeanette 
E. Perkins, International Journal of Re- 
ligious Education, January, 1942. 

“How Can We Teach Peace?” Annah 
L. Tucker, Children’s Religion, February, 
1942. 

“How Can We Teach Peace to Chil- 
dren in Days Like These?” Dorothy Til- 
den Spoerl, THe Curistian Lraper, 
January 11, 1941. 

See also the pamphlet, Children in 
Wartime, Child Study Association of 
America, 1942, 5 cents. (Send to 
G. S. S. A. for this.) 

M. W. 


FOR USE WITH 
JUNIOR HIGH GROUPS 


BrotHertown. By Louise Benkenstein 
Griffiths. Cloth, $1.00, paper, 60 cents. 
Friendship Press, 1941. 

Living TocetHer In Topay’s Wor .p. 


By Louise Benkenstein Griffiths. 
Paper, 50 cents. Friendship Press, 
1941. 


Bringing together the two themes of 
the Missionary Education Movement for 
the year’s study, these companion books 
present a program of democracy and 
world Christianity that is new and chal- 
lenging. 

The reading book, Brothertown, con- 
tains fifteen stories. The first one, 
“Brothertown,” tells of a real town by 
this name and of its Indian origin. The 
book is made up of true incidents, many 
of them told by young people, covering 
their experiences with migrants and ref- 
ugees, with co-operatives, youth hostels, 
craft classes, settlements, work camps, 
and at the world conference of Christian 
youth at Amsterdam. Several folk songs, 
a folk dance and a play are included. 
The book is well illustrated with photo- 
graphs. 

The leader’s guide, Living Together in 
Today's World, by the same author, 
gives suggestions for fifteen sessions or 
five units of work built round the areas 
of family, community service, govern- 
ment, Christian patriotism and world 
brotherhood. A leader’s library for each 
unit has additional stories, poems and 
An activity 
section outlines procedure for making 
dioramas, mosaic windows, travelogues, 
posters, puppets, and worship centers, 
and recommends creative writing, verse- 
speaking choirs and quiz programs. De- 
tailed help in planning worship services 
on such themes as “Living Together in 
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News of Churches and Church People 


Hazen Conklin Dies Suddenly in Providence 


Hazen Conklin, son of Rev. Charles H. 
Conklin, D.D., former Massachusetts 
superintendent, and a former Universalist 
minister himself, died suddenly at his 
home in Providence, R. I., April 29. At 
the time of his death he was Sunday 
editor of the Providence Journal. 

Funeral services were held Sunday, 
May 3, and were conducted by Rev. 
Richard K. Morton, former religious 
editor of the Providence Journal, and 
Rev. Henry H. Schooley, pastor of the 
Universalist Church of the Mediator. 

Mr. Conklin had been in newspaper 
work for more than thirty years and had 
been associated with the old New York 
World for more than twenty years until 
that newspaper discontinued publication 
in 1931. 

He joined the Sunday staff of the 
Providence Journal a few months later, 
and in 1935 succeeded James P. Hanley 
as Sunday editor upon Mr. Hanley’s 
death. 

Mr. Conklin was born April 21, 1883, 
in Chelsea, Mass. His early education 
was obtained in various cities where his 
father was stationed as pastor, including 
Chicago, Ill., and Springfield and Brook- 
line, Mass. 


He attended Bay Path Institute, 


SUMMER INSTITUTE FOR 
SOCIAL PROGRESS 


The Summer Institute for Social 
Progress at Wellesley, Mass., will attract 
men and women from a great variety of 
business, labor, farm and civic organiza- 
tions to the campus of Wellesley College 
next July to study “What Can We Do 
to Win the War and Prepare for Peace?” 

To make it possible for busy people of 
moderate means to attend, the conference 
has been shortened to one week. The 
dates are July 4-10, and the members 
will live in Stone-Davis Hall on Lake 
Waban. 

In open forum sessions and small round 
tables both wartime and postwar political 
and economic problems will be discussed 
under the leadership of such experts as 
Mordecai Ezekiel, economic adviser to 
the U.S. Secretary of Agriculture, Mar- 
garet Bondfield of the British Labor 
Party, and Henry Simon Bloch, member 
of the staff of the Institute of Military 
Studies at the University of Chicago. 

Other leaders include Laurens H. 
Seelye, faculty chairman, Frederick May 
Eliot, Lester B. Granger, J. Martin 
Klotsche, Dr. and Mrs. Alexander 
Meiklejohn, Toni Sender, Mrs. Waitstill 
Sharp and Alfred D. Sheffield. 


Springfield, Mass., and then took up the 
study of medicine, which he soon aban- 
doned. He was graduated from St. Law- 
rence University, Canton, N. Y., during 
the first decade of the century and a 
short time later was ordained to the 
ministry of the Universalist Church. 
After pastorates at Plymouth and North 
Attleboro, Mass., he left the ministry and 
entered newspaper work. 

He was with the New York World 
during some of its most brilliant years, 
when its staff included men who either 
then or since were nationally famous 
writers. He served in various capacities, 
including the promotion department and 
Sunday department, and was make-up 
editor at the time the paper was discon- 
tmued and succeeded by the World- 
Telegram. 

Mr. Conklin was married in November, 
1940, to Miss Corinne Anita Bower of 
Providence, daughter of Mrs. Estelle O. 
Bower and the late Wesley Cleveland 
Bower. 

He is survived by his wife; a daugh- 
ter by a previous marriage, Mrs. William 
H. Starbuck, Jr., of Brattleboro, Vt.; his 
stepmother, Mrs. Charles H. Conklin of 
Cambridge, Mass.; and a stepsister, Miss 
Dorothy Conklin of Cambridge. 


Among the co-operating organizations 
offering round tables of three sessions 
each are the Commission to Study the 
Organization of Peace, Industrial Rela- 
tions Associates, Inc., the Labor Educa- 
tion Service, and the National Urban 
League. 

All interested in the preservation of 
long-term democratic values are invited 
to apply for membership regardless of 
age or previous schooling. For a final 
program write to Dorothy P. Hill, Direc- 
tor, 22 Oakland Place, Buffalo, N. Y. 


NEW ENGLAND INSTITUTE OF 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


“How Shall We Build for Tomorrow’s 
World” is the theme of the eleventh 
annual summer conference of the New 
England Institute of International Rela- 
tions, to be held on the Wellesley Col- 
lege campus from June 23 to July 3. 
Students, teachers and others interested 
in world affairs will enroll for the discus- 
sions and lectures led by a distinguished 
faculty. 

Convinced that thinking about future 
peace must accompany the present war 
effort, the American Friends’ Service 
Committee, which sponsors the eleven- 
day conference, sees the sessions center- 


ing in four main questions: 1. What 
type of world organization must we have 
in the postwar world? 2. How shall we 
achieve economic reconstruction and 
security? 3. What should be the spirit- 
ual bases of the new world order? 4. Can 
the Americas point the way in the new 
era? 

Faculty members especially interested 
in Latin American problems are Dr. Vera 
Micheles Dean, director of the research 
department of the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation and author of Europe in Retreat, 
who spent last summer in the Pan-Ameri- 
can republics; Devere Allen, editor of 
Worldover Press, now in Latin America 
making a survey of newspaper opinion; 
and Dr. Frederico Bach, a Mexican 
economist interested in greater American 
co-operation. 

Other faculty leaders will be Mrs. 
Way-Sung New, Far Eastern expert, who 
was dean of women in the first coeduca- 
tional experiment in Central China; Carl 
Hambro, former president of the League 
of Nations and the Norwegian Parlia- 
ment; Dr. Roland Bainton of the Yale 
Divinity School; Arthur Sweetser, direc- 
tor of the Special Section of the League 
of Nations on Mission in the United 
States; Bertram Pickard, an English 
Quaker who was secretary of the Friends’ 
International Center in Geneva until the 
fall of France; and Vernon Nash, direc- 
tor of the National Peace Conference. 

Further information about lectures and 
enrollment may be secured from George 
A. Selleck, Director, 5 Longfellow Park, 
Cambridge, TRObridge 6883. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF SECOND 
SOCIETY OF UNIVERSALISTS IN 
THE TOWN OF BOSTON 


At the one hundred twenty-fifth an- 
nual meeting in Boston of the Proprietors 
of the so-called “million-dollar corpora- 
tion,” legally known as the Second So- 
ciety of Universalists in the Town of 
Boston (incorporated in 1816 by special 
act of the General Court, before Boston 
became a city), Murray H. Ballou, long 
a well-known teacher in Boston, was 
unanimously re-elected clerk, and Hosea 
S. Ballou was re-elected treasurer. 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Boston 
Universalist Ministers’ Association will 
be held at the new home of Bethany 
Union, 256-260 Newbury Street, at 10:45 
a. m., May 18. The speaker will be 
Rev. LeRoy A. Congdon of Wakefield. 
Officers will be elected at this meeting. 

Ministers and their wives are invited 
to this meeting and to the luncheon 
which will be served at 12:30 p. m. 
Tickets for the luncheon, 50 cents. 
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RIVERSIDE CHURCH 
AND SERVICE MEN 


The Riverside Church, New York City, 
conducts an extensive home-writing serv- 
ice for the men of the armed forces on 
leave as part of the war effort on the 
civilian front. ; 


Service men attending the church sign 
a register, giving the name and address 
of a relative or friend. After the men 
have left the city, many for overseas 
duty, assistants of Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, minister of the church, write to 
the person designated, telling of the 
recent contact and conversation with the 
man. 


As part of its program to provide de- 
sired church relationship for the man in 
uniform, U. S. O. centers are spreading 
information on this highly successful 
service rendered by the Riverside Church, 
and it is believed hundreds of churches 
throughout the country will adopt it as 
part of their regular activities in the 
interest of soldiers, sailors and marines. 

The service was instituted by Dr. 
Eugene C. Carder, associate minister, 
following the pattern of one he personally 
rendered during the last war. 


“It was a chance idea,” explained Dr. 
Carder, “one which came to me while I 
was working for the Y. M. C. A., travel- 
ing with the men on trains from camps 
to embarkation points. Often as many 
as three thousand men were on a single 
train, cramped for space, tired and home- 
sick, and frequently uneasy over what 
lay ahead. 


“T tried to find ways of diverting them, 
but the trains were so jammed it was im- 
possible. On one trip, driven to des- 
peration for some means of giving a little 
comfort and cheer, I asked a few of the 
men if they would like me to write letters 
home, telling their people that I had seen 
them and found them well. Within half 
an hour, there was a line the length of 
the train, waiting for me to take down 
the letters. 


“When I left them at the piers, their 
gratitude, and subsequently the grati- 
tude of the families who received the 
letters, made me feel that this service, 
small as it was, was indeed a needed 
one. I sincerely hope U. 8. O. will be 
able to extend it widely, and I believe it 
will, because it has that warm, personal 
touch which has marked all of the 
U.S. O. activities.” 


Today, Dr. Fosdick receives as many 
as two hundred letters a month from 
families and friends of service men. They 
come from every state in the Union as 
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SENATOR BREWSTER TO 
SPEAK IN DEXTER CHURCH 


United States Senator Ralph O. Brew- 
ster will be the guest of honor and occa- 
sional speaker at the annual spring 
get-together of the Men’s Fellowship of 


the First Universalist Church, Dexter, 
Maine, May 27, according to an an- 
nouncement made by Rev. Gordon Chil- 
son Reardon, minister of the church. 

Reservations will be made for one hun- 
dred twenty-five covers, and at eight 
o’clock the general public will be ad- 
mitted. Radio Station WLBZ, Bangor’s 
NBC outlet, will broadcast Senator 
Brewster’s remarks from 8:15 to 9, 
Eastern War Time. Millard G. Otto is 
president of the fellowship. 


well as from foreign countries, where 
live families and friends of British service 
men who attended the church. Most of 
the letters are simple, heartfelt expres- 
sions of gratification for this assurance 
that their men are physically and spirit- 
ually cared for. 


This service has far-reaching value, 
Dr. Carder believes, for in the course of 
signing the register after services, the 
men have the opportunity of meeting 
regular church members. This frequently 
results in invitations for the men into 
private homes. 


“This casual meeting between civilians 
and service men,” declared Dr. Carder, 
“gives each group the chance of selec- 
tion. It also gives the girls and boys a 
chance to ask the younger service men 
to the Sunday and Thursday entertain- 
ments which are held at the church. 
These are exclusively conducted by, and 
held for, the young people. There is no 
religious ceremony connected with them. 
In fact, we ministers are highly flattered 
if, on occasion, we are asked to look in 
for a while.” 
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EDNA BRUNER IN BELPRE 


Rev. Edna P. Bruner, field worker for 
the denomination, visited the Belpre, 
Ohio, church from April 8 to 13, and 
spent most of the time in conference with 
different groups. She conducted a church 
service on the 12th. The offering at this 
service was applied to her expenses while 
on this trip to Ohio. 

The Happy Hustlers’ Class held a 
rummage sale in Parkersburg, W. Va., on 
April 1, and cleared forty-two dollars. 
This is the beginning of a fund for 
painting the church. 


DENVER CHURCH REPORTS 


The annual meeting of the Denver, 
Colo., church, was held in the church 
vestry on Tuesday evening, March 31, 
and was preceded by a supper prepared 
and served by the board of trustees. 

Officers elected were: Moderator, C. 
Burton Folsom, Sr.; clerk, Fred H. 
Thompson; treasurer, Alexander Proske; 
trustees, William B. Ladd and Richard 
L. Merrill. 

The Sunday school reported an average 
attendance of forty-one for the year. It 
held the most successful bazaar and 
carnival ever sponsored; members of the 
Minister’s Magic Club were the enter- 
tainers. It has purchased supplies and 
lesson materials, paid its per capita tax, 
a pledge to the church, and held a theater 
party, a picnic and a _ parent-teacher- 
pupil supper and program (all free to 
those who attended) . 

The Ladies’ Guild reported very suc- 
cessful monthly dinner meetings with 
varied programs. To raise money to pay 
a pledge to the church, to pay for flowers 
and cards for all the sick of the parish 
and for affiliation with the Association 
of Universalist Women the Ladies’ Guild 
sold various articles, held a bake sale, 
and sponsored a card party. 

The Fireside Club has held monthly 
family suppers with social programs. No 
attempt is made to make money from 
the suppers, but whatever surplus re- 
mains is given to the church as a pledge. 

The Y. P. C. U. held weekly devotional 
and social meetings, except during the 
summer. The average attendance was 
eighteen. Soldiers stationed at near-by 
fields have taken part in the programs. 
Recent discussions have been on great 
plays and current moving pictures. 

The Young Adult Discussion Club has 
continued to meet each Thursday to 
listen to the broadcast of the Town 
Meeting of the Air. Following this there 
has been an informal discussion of the 
topic. 

The Eight O’clock Forum met monthly 
except during the summer. About 
twenty-five persons attend these sessions. 

Two new activities were started last 
fall. The Magic Club, with the minister 
as teacher, has eight members who are 
now giving public performances. 

The Story Hour Group, started by 
Mrs. Rheiner and now in charge of Mrs. 
Rolland Hoops, is growing steadily in 
size and interest. 


MAY 16, 1942 


Unitarian and Congregational Meetings 


With the governor of Massachusetts 
near the beginning, the ambassador of 
Poland at the end, and a close friend of 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek in the 
middle, the week of May 16 offers people 
who live in, or can come to, Greater 
Boston a unique opportunity to hear 
notable leaders and interesting person- 
alities. 

The opportunity comes with the Anni- 
versary Week meetings of Unitarian or- 
ganizations, always held in Boston, and 
the one hundred forty-third annual 
meeting of the Massachusetts Congrega- 
tional Conference and Missionary So- 
ciety, May 18-20, at the Second Congre- 
gational Church in West Newton. 

To name some high lights in chrono- 
logical order: Governor Saltonstall ad- 
dresses the annual meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League in Arlington 
Street Church, Monday evening, May 
18; topic, “Taking the Offensive on the 
Home Front.” The next morning, at 
9:15 in the West Newton church, the 
speaker will be Prof. Rufus Jones of 
Haverford College, notable and beloved 
Quaker. At a supper meeting in the 


ANNUAL MEETING OF 
ILLINOIS YOUNG PEOPLE 


About thirty young people met at 
Joliet, Ill., from April 24 to 26 for the 
fifty-third annual convention of the 
Illinois Young People’s Christian Union. 
The theme was “A United Young 
People’s Organization.” 

The program opened Friday evening 
with addresses by the state president, 
Richard Mulford, and the Joliet presi- 
dent, Doris Brethorst. The main speaker 
was Rev. D. K. Evans of Chicago. A 
short discussion followed. A planned 
period of recreation concluded the activi- 
ties for the first day. 

At nine o’clock next morning there was 
a worship service, led by the Joliet 
union. Rev. Walter H. Macpherson, D.D., 
pastor of the Joliet church, better known 
as “Uncle Walt,” talked to the group on 
“Preparing Youth for the Future.” One 
question asked of the group present was, 
“What kind of world would you like to 
live in?” 

The reports of the officers and board 
members present were read. The pub- 
licity chairman, R. Pfefferkorn, read his 
report, and that of the state directors 
was read by Dolores Swanson. Reports 
of the unions in Chicago, Joliet, Oak 
Park, Peoria and Sycamore were given. 
This was the first gathering attended by 
the Sycamore group in many years. 

In the afternoon the nominating com- 
mittee’s report was read and the elections 
were held. The results were as follows: 
G. Younglove, president; Doris Bret- 
horst, vice-president; Shirley Day, sec- 
retary; M. Pfefferkorn, treasurer; Joan 
Adams, state director; Dotty Jansen and 
Carl Kircher, board members for one 
year. R. Pfefferkorn and Ruth Antes 


Central Church of Newtonville, 6 p. m. 
the same day (May 19), “The Church in 
a World at War” will be discussed by 
Rev. Walter W. Van Kirk of the Federal 
Council of Churches. 

President Mildred McAfee of Wellesley 
College will lecture Wednesday morning, 
May 20, in the West Newton church at 
nine o'clock, and at 2 p. m., Rev. George 
W. Shepherd, close friend of Chiang 
Kai-shek, will consider the question, “Is 
the White Man Finished in Asia?” That 
evening, the Unitarians’ annual Ware 
Lecture will be delivered by Alfred M. 
Bingham, editor of Common Sense, in 
the First Church in Boston. 

His Excellency Jan Ciechanowski, am- 
bassador of Poland, will be the speaker 
at the Unitarian Festival and Fellowship 
Dinner, held in the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce and beginning at 7 p. m. 

Complete programs of both series of 
meetings can be had from Boston head- 
quarters of the Massachusetts Congrega- 
tional Conference, 14 Beacon street, the 
American Unitarian Association, 25 Bea- 
con street, or the Universalist Church of 
America, 16 Beacon street. 


remain in office, having been elected last 
year board members for two years. Clyde 
Jones was appointed by the board to 
assist the state director. 

The banquet was held in the church 
after an afternoon of sight-seeing and a 
visit to the church cabin. The toast- 
master was R. Mulford, the past presi- 
dent. Each of the board members gave 
a short talk. The main speaker was Otis 
Walter. 

On Sunday morning the delegates at- 
tended Sunday school and church. Joliet 
young people led the congregation in the 
worship service. Otis Walter installed 
the new board members. The sermon, 
which was on “World Needs Today,” was 
given by Dr. Macpherson. He told his 
listeners that the “world needed young 
shoulders under old heads.” 
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VOLUNTEERS FOR UNIVERSALISM 
IN 1942 FUND 
Additional Receipts 


From From 
Parishes Individuals 


Colorado — 
Denver $4.88 
Florida 
Zephyrhills $25.00 
Illinois 
Oak Park 25.00 
Indiana 
Muncie 25.00 
Massachusetts 
Melrose 9.00 
Wakefield 22.00 
New York 
Rochester 34.50 
Tennessee 
Chattanooga 25.00 
$120.38 $50.00 
Michigan State 
Convention 50.00 
$170.38 
Summary: 
From Parishes $120.38 
From Individuals 50.00 
From State Convention 50.00 
From Isolated Universalists 10.00 
$230.38 
Pledge: 
Haverhill, Mass. 50.00 
$280.38 


EASTER FAIR AT ELDORADO 


The annual Easter fair of the Eldo- 
rado, Ohio, church was held Saturday, 
April 4. This is always held in the 
Town Hall, as the church is not large 
enough to accommodate the crowd. This 
is a homecoming time for a great many 
former Eldorado people. All the articles 
were sold, providing a fine sum for the 
church. The usual cafeteria supper was 
served in the evening. Following this 
the young people furnished a musical 
program. 

The church kitchen was remodeled re- 
cently. Built-in cupboards and a sink 
were added, and the entire room was 
painted. 


MID-WEST INSTITUTE ELECTIONS 


Owing to the death of Rey. Charles 
A. Hallenbeck, who’ was acting presi- 
dent of Mid-West Institute to fill out the 
unexpired term of Rev. P. L. Thayer, now 
a chaplain in the army, the offices of 
president and vice-president were un- 
filled. As the treasurer was also called 
into action, it was necessary to fill that 
office also. Accordingly, a meeting of 
the executive board was-called by Dean 
Evans recently, at which time the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, 
Rev. Carl H. Olson, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
vice-president, Rev. David Rose, Gal- 
veston, Ind.; secretary, Mrs. George P. 
Halliwell, Oak Park, IIl.; treasurer, 
George Brink, Elgin, Il. 
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EASTER AT EVERETT, MASS. 


Services in the Everett, Mass., church 
during Holy Week and on Easter Day 
were well attended. Two hundred forty 
people were present on Easter morning. 
The Easter parish offering has now 
reached the sum of $1,134. 

Eight young men of the parish are now 
serving with the armed forces. 

The annual calendar supper was held 
on the evening of April 22. Two hundred 
members and friends attended. 

All quota payments are being met in 
full this spring, as has been the custom 
for many years, and, in addition, a con- 
tribution of one hundred dollars has been 
made to the Volunteers for Universalism 
in 1942 Fund. 


FERRY BEACH REUNION 


Nearly two hundred fifty people were 
present at a Ferry Beach reunion of 
record size in the First Parish Church, 
Malden, Mass., April 30. Barbara Shinn 
introduced Robert T. Dick, who gave 
a word of welcome, and President Roger 
F. Etz, who announced that despite un- 
certainties plans for the season were 
being carried forward. The latter was pre- 
sented with a cake in recognition of his 
birthday. 

Rev. Albert C. Niles in the role of 
town crier announced particulars of the 
institute programs. Spirited singing and 
a roll call were conducted by Secretary 
R. F. Needham. During the friendship 
circle Dr. Etz made reference to Ferry 
Beachers in faraway war-torn countries. 

After a game period led by Mary Lillie 
and the Attleboro delegation, the Wake- 
field Y. P. C. U., accompanied by Earle 
W. Dolphin, presented the “Ferry Beach 
Follies.” Movies were shown by the 
secretary, interesting 1941 snapshots 
were displayed by Fred S. Lincoln, and 
dancing was conducted by Robert Dick. 

Greetings were sent to Alice Harrison, 
who was prevented by sickness from 
leading a delegation of twenty-five 
“Beachers” from Lynn. Edith Blow, 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 


President 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D. 


Vice-President and Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Science 


George S. Miller, A. M. 


SUMMER SCHOOL SESSION 
June 22 to September 12 


For announcement and information, 
address the 
Summer Session, Tufts College, 
Medford, Mass. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 

The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests, 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Mrs. Winifred E, Spear, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


head of the decorating committee, re- 
ceived a present for use next summer. 

Eloise Wellington, Mrs. George Cruick- 
shank, Mary Fessenden, Elsie McPhee 
and Wilhemina Koopman were prom- 
inent among many Malden people who 
worked hard to make the party a success. 

Dr. Etz announced that the annual 
meeting of the F. B. P. A. would take 
place on Monday, August 3, and ap- 
pointed the following nominating com- 
mittee: Rev. Leslie C. Nichois, George 
A. Upton, Mary Lillie, Dr. Stanley Man- 
ning and Mrs. Louise Inman. 


MEN’S CLUB AT 
MARLBORO CHURCH ACTIVE 


The Boys’ Choir of the Malden, Mass., 
Universalist church with adult profes- 
sional vocalists and instrumentalists from 
the same church gave a concert on April 
10 in the church at Marlboro, Mass. This 
concert was sponsored by the Men’s 
Club of the Marlboro church and was 
highly successful. 

On Sunday evening, April 26, the 
Men’s Club also had charge of the serv- 
ice at the Methodist church in the town 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 

Intensive review courses in preparation 
for college entrance requirements. 

Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 

Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 
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on invitation of the Men’s Club of that 
church. Rev. Arthur M. Soule, pastor, 
preached the sermon, Gilbert Spear gave 
the invocation, George M. Coxon led the 
responsive reading, and George M. Moore 
offered the prayer. 

At the annual meeting of the Marlboro 
Council of Churches on April 29 George 
M. Moore, chairman of the prudential 
committee of the church and superin- 
tendent of the church school, was elected 
president. During the past year he 
acted as treasurer of the council. 


MARTHA SUSAN CASE 
CHRISTENED 


On Easter Sunday, at his home in 
Santa Ana, Calif., Dr. Luther Riley Rob- 
inson christened Martha Susan, infant 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Case of 
Pasadena, who were accompanied by a 
small group of relatives and friends from 
Pasadena and Los Angeles. Mr. Case is 
a great-grandson of a former Universalist 
minister, Rev. S. A. Davis. His grand- 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. A. B. Case, were 
for many years active members of the 
Los Angeles church, and his aunt, Miss 
Florence M. Case, is well known in Uni- 
versalist circles in California. 


GENERAL FIELD WORK 


Miss Mary Willits, Oak Park, IIl., re- 
gional field worker, served -in the Univer- 
salist church at Urbana, Ill., two week 
ends in April. 

Since March 17, Rev. Edna P. Bruner, 
general field worker, has visited the fol- 
lowing parishes: 

In Maine: Livermore Falls, Canton, 
Canton Point, Rumford, West Paris, 
Gardiner, Oakland, Waterville, and Bid- 
deford. 

In West Virginia: Fork Ridge. 

In Ohio: Rockland, Little Hocking, 
Frost, Eldorado, Springfield for the state 
rally of Ohio young people, Woodstock, 
Caledonia, Kent, LeRoy, Attica, and 
Lyons. 


St. Lawrence University 
College of Letters and Science 
CANTON, N. Y. 


A College of Liberal Arts 


Address : 
The Dean, 
Canton, N. Y. 
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Conference with Miss Willits in Chi- 
cago, May 4. 

In Wisconsin: State convention at 
Madison, Monroe, Stoughton, Mukwon- 
ago, and Wausau. 

From May 20 to 26 Miss Bruner is to 
be in Rochester, in Owatonna for the 
state meeting of the Minnesota Associa- 
tion of Universalist Women, and in 
Minneapolis. From Minnesota she will 
go to Kentucky and North Carolina. 


LAND TO PANAMANIAN 
PEASANTS 


Panama. A total of 8,957 hectares of 
private and public land have been dis- 
tributed among peasants wishing to cul- 
tivate the soil. This is in line with the 
government’s policy of stimulating agri- 
culture and increasing farm production. 
One hectare equals about two and one- 
half acres—Worldover Press. 


PERSONALS 


Mrs. Albert D. Bell, wife of the new 
minister of the Universalist church in 
Hutchinson, Kan., recently spent three 
weeks with Miss Florence M. Case in Los 
Angeles, Calif. Dr. Bell was also there 
for three days, returning to Hutchinson 
with his wife. 


Rev. Guy Meyer has been called to 
the Universalist church in Stockton, Il. 


Col. Louis Annin Ames, president of 
the Universalist Church of America, on 
May 5 was elected president of the 
Verona Trust Company of Verona, N. J., 
the community where his factories are 
located. 


Rev. Joseph W. Beach of Worcester, 
Mass., is now living at 61 Elm Street. 


Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., supplied 
the pulpit of the Newark, N. J., church 
May 3. Dr. van Schaick will preach the 
sermon at the union memorial service, 
Oneonta, N. Y., May 24, which this 
year will be held in the Universalist 
church. 


Prof. Eleanor Bisbee of Roberts Col- 
lege, Istanbul, Turkey, daughter of the 
former editor of Tue Curistian Leaver, 
is now on her way to the United States. 


Prof. Alfred C. Lane addressed the 
women of the Arlington, Mass., Univer- 
salist church recently on “Bases for 
World Peace After the War.” He was in- 
troduced by Mrs. Robert Cummins. 


Dr. Carl A. Polson, minister of the 
Shinn Memorial Church at Chattanooga, 
Tenn., will deliver the commencement 
address at Thorsby Institute, a Congre- 
gational school at Thorsby, Ala. 


Rey. J. Stewart Diem, pastor of the 
First Congregational Church, Hartford, 
Wis., recently addressed the all-univer- 
sity convocation sponsored by the Inter- 
Faith Council at Milwaukee State 
Teachers College. His theme was “Chal- 
lenge to the Dignity of Human Nature.” 


FOR USE WITH 
JUNIOR HIGH GROUPS 


(Continued from page 314) 


the Family,” “Christians Are Brothers,” 
“Our Vision of a Christian City,” in- 
clude litanies, original songs and the use 
of Scripture in new and fresh arrange- 
ments. 

The books may be used as a three 
months’ course for a junior high class in 
Sunday or weekday church school. They 
would provide a vacation church school 
course for three weeks, or a Sunday 
evening junior high young people’s so- 
ciety program for several months. <A 
single unit may be used separately for 
shorter study or discussion groups. 
Leaders already using other courses will 
find the stories excellent as illustrations, 
or for reference reading. As an index to 
junior high interests and needs, and as 
a help for class activities in practical 
Christianity, these books are timely and 
invaluable. M. W. 


THE UPSURGING VIGOR OF LIFE 
(Continued from page 313) 


society outside their own church. Fay 
Inchfawn’s words to mothers in “Grow- 
ing Pains” apply also to such mothers 
in Israel. 


Suppose there came to you a day 

When you could take your child’s sweet 
soul, 

And push it nearer to the goal: 

Snatch out the evil, leave the good: 

Honestly, would you, if you could? ... 


Barter young April for a staid Septem- 
ber? 

Hide the bright hair of youth ‘neath 
monkish cowls? 

And change young eagles into barn-door 
Towlscmawce 


Then, would it be quite fair to serve 
them so? 

To force them to the highest, then and 
there, 

When they were meant to grow? 

To draw them, all at once, into perfec- 
tion: 


Visit Murray Grove 


Vacation at the 
Shrine of Universalism 


Season: July 26 — September 7 
Very reasonable rates 


For information write Arthur Olson 
68 Maple Street, Danbury, Conn. 


Combined Institute — 
U.Y.F., A.U.W., G.S.S.A. 
July 26 to August 2 
Capable faculty 


Write Mrs. H. M. Gehr 
360 E. Meehan St., Philadelphia, Penn. 
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\ 
Endow them with the art of wise selec- 
tion: 
Develop in an hour, the steadfast will, 
the spiritual power, 
Which cost you blood and tears, and 
harvestings of years? 


There is one more criticism often 
heard. “Young women now are so hard, 
so sure they are right, we can’t tell them 
anything.” There’s only one way known 
to penetrate that hard shell where it 
exists—the way of love. Perhaps their 
experience is, or can be, like that of an- 
other who wrote: 


The hard shell that I showed the world 
about me 

But covered shrinking fear and fault 
within. . 


As earth-clods break to make room for 
bud’s swelling— 

As scales drop from the forceful springing 
leaves— 

So may the crust of long-established 
habits 

Burst as God’s Spirit new heart pattern 
weaves. 


If the love and patience and under- 
standing of church friends can so help 
young women to grow and accept re- 
sponsibilities in our churches, the tri- 
umphant lines which close that quotation, 
and its prayer, may be ours: 


And so has dawned our “Victory Morn- 
ing.” 
Lord, may it dawn anew each living day. 
All lesser good and feebler living scorn- 
ing, 
As “One with Thee” we celebrate each 
day. 
Marra R. Sracy 


Obituary 


HENRY W. EDWARDS 


Henry W. Edwards of Salem, Mass., died 
April 23. He was eighty-six years of age. For 
more than thirty years he was clerk and treas- 
urer of the Universalist church of Salem, and 
he had also served as deacon for many years. 

He was a past master of Starr King Lodge 
of Masons. 

The funeral was held April 26 at the church. 
The pastor, Rev. Arthur W. Webster, officiated. 
Pall bearers were Edward Full, Frank T. Good- 
ell, George B. Farrington and William A. Peter- 
son, deacons of the church, W. Warren Stocker, 
chairman of the board, and George A. Upton, 
treasurer, and Past Master William Haywood, 
Arthur Dorman, Harry L. Chisholm and the 
present worshipful master, Ralph Jones, from 
Starr King Lodge. 

Mr. Edwards is survived by two nieces, one 
in Rowley, Mass., and another in Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Notices 


PENNSYLVANIA UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 


Plans had been made to hold the one hundred 
eleventh session of the Pennsylvania Universalist 
Convention at our church in Smithton. But due 
to the restrictions on tires and gasoline, the 
situation of Smithton itself in the extreme south- 
western portion of the state, and also the fact 
that the convention in these Critical times should 
be one of the largest and most creative possible, 
the decision has been made to make a change 
to Towanda. The Smithton people have gra- 
ciously yielded to the exigency and Rev. James 
D. Herrick and our loyal friends in Towanda 
have kindly consented on this short notice to 
become hosts for the session. Therefore, this is 
presented as the official call. The dates, June 
5 to 7. Each parish is entitled to five dele- 
gates, and it is hoped that each church will be 
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fully represented. Reports from the officers and 
various committees will be received, officers will 
be elected for the ensuing year, and such other 
business as may legally come before the session 
will be transacted. The National Women’s As- 
sociation, General Sunday School Association, 
and the Universalist Youth Fellowship will all 
be given a place on the program. It is expected 
that Dr. Robert Cummins, our general superin- 
tendent, will be present. 


Herbert E. Benton, Secretary 


CONNECTICUT ASSOCIATION OF 
UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 


The Connecticut Association of Universalist 
Women is meeting in the Stafford Universalist 
church on Friday and Saturday, May 15 and 16. 

Bessie H. Hayter, Secretary 


ILLINOIS UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The one hundred fifth annual meeting of the 
Illinois Universalist Convention is being held 
May 15, 16 and 17 at the Federated Church, 
Sycamore, to receive reports, elect officers, and 
transact such business as. shall come before it. 

Donald K. Evans, Secretary 


RHODE ISLAND ASSOCIATION 
OF UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 


The Rhode Island Association of Universalist 
Women will hold its annual meeting at the First 
Universalist Church in Providence on May 27, 
for the hearing of reports, the adoption of a 
new constitution, the election of officers, and 
such other business as may legally come before 
the convention. 

Marion L. Gardiner, 

Morning session, 10:30, business. Luncheon, 
12:30, 65 cents. Afternoon session to be ad- 
dressed at 2 p. m. by Miss Ida M. Folsom, ex- 
ecutive director of the National A. U. W. 


Secretary 


RHODE ISLAND UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 


The one hundred fourth annual session of the 
Rhode Island Universalist Convention will be 
held in the Church of the Mediator, Providence, 
on Wednesday, June 3, to receive reports, elect 
officers, and transact such business as shall come 
before it. The business meeting will begin at 
2:30 p. m. Supper will be served at six o’clock. 
The evening program will be held at 7:30. Dr. 
Albert C. Thomas of Providence will preach the 
sermon. The convention will close with a com- 
munion service. 

Thomas H. Saunders, Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 
Noted death of E. H. Cotton (DU) on April 1. 
Noted report of ordination of M. R. Robinson 
on March 31. 
Accepted transfer of E. N., 
Central Committee. 
Accepted transfer 
Central Committee. 
Transferred Brainard F. Gibbons to 
consin. 
Ordination 
Southbridge. 
George E. Leighton, Secretary, pro tem 


OHIO UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Official Call 

The Ohio Universalist Convention with its 
auxiliaries will hold its annual sessions at North 
Olmsted June 21 through June 24. Reports of 
work done during the past year will be read 
and acted upon. Plans will be made for the 
coming year. Each church in fellowship with 
the convention is entitled to ten delegates, aux- 
iliary organizations having their own delegations 
under their own system, A full attendance is 
desired. 


Slocombe from 


of F. A. Kimball from 


Wis- 
Philip R. 


granted to Giles of 


Harriet E. Druley, Secretary 
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Crackling 


During the discussion regarding the 
difficulties arising from the calling-up of 
Sunday school teachers for national 
service, a lady teacher caused much 
amusement by remarking: “In my school 
we have only one man left—two, if you 
count the minister."—The Scotsman. 


. . . 


A successful young lawyer in Syracuse, 
N. Y., paid ardent court to a bright 
young lady, manifesting his regard by 
showering her with many beautiful and 
valuable gifts. Months passed without 
any expression of matrimonial intentions 
from the generous swain, and the young 
lady’s mother became impatient. 

“T’m afraid you can’t expect much 
from that young man,” she remarked to 
her daughter. 

“T’m satisfied, Mother,” the young 
woman answered with a confident smile. 
“You know lawyers, and lawyers always 
begin contracts with ‘Know all men by 
these presents.’” — Christian Science 
Monitor. 


. . . 


“May I ask you the secret of success?” 
an ambitious young man said to a great 
merchant. 

“There is no easy secret,” replied the 
merchant. ‘You must jump at your op- 
portunity.” 

“But how can I tell when my oppor- 
tunity comes?” 

“You can’t,” snapped the merchant. 
“You have to keep jumping.”—Grit. 


. . . 


The officer of the day stopped a mess 
orderly as he was carrying a soup kettle 
out of the kitchen. 

“Here, you,” he snapped, “give me a 
taste of that!” 

Obediently he was handed a ladle, and 
he tasted it. 

“Great scott! do you call that stuff 
soup!” he roared. 

“No, sir,” responded the _ orderly 
meekly. “That’s dish water.”—Telephone 
Review. 

Someone asked Theodore Dreiser why 
he had never happened to win the Nobel 
Prize for literature. 

“That,” said Dreiser, “is what I call a 
compliment. It is better that people 
should ask why I haven’t won the prize 
than why I have.”—Advance. 


Trying to give a friend a definition of 
“oratory,” a Negro elucidated thus. “If 
you says black am white, dat’s foolish. 
But if you says black am white, an’ 
bellers like a bull an’ pounds de table 
with both fists, dat’s oratory.”—Blighty. 


“Ts this the pugilist who was run into 
by a motorist?” asked the house sur- 
geon. 

“No; he’s the motorist who ran into 
the pugilist.”—Stray Stories. 


